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THE CINEMA IS THE HIGHEST FORM OF ART 
A MEDIEVAL DISPUTATION! 


INTRODUCTION 


Cyrit Cusack: If walls have ears and windows seem like eyes, the 
ancient oak panelling and leaded panes of this Old Hall of 
Lincoln’s Inn, where we are gathered by the courtesy of the 
learned Benchers, have stored up a memory of many a legal 
inquisition into strange territories of human thought and 
behaviour. If a tongue could be added to them, they could tell 
of very diverse causes heard and judgments given upon them. 
But surely they have seldom if ever witnessed a stranger 
occasion than this, when that very modern example of human 
ingenuity and skill, the Cinema, pleads its cause as an art 
through the medium of a medieval disputation. Such a subject 
might well seem very far removed from the thinkers of the 
middle ages and their method of enquiry might well appear 
ill-chosen to examine its claims. In the sphere of visuals it is 
surely a far cry from the modern film to the crabbed manu- 
scripts and theological preoccupations of the thirteenth century. 

Yet, after all, there is a certain fittingness in the occasion. The 
Cinema, with all that it stands for, is undoubtedly a great force 
in modern life, and opinion is very divided as to whether it is a 
force for good or evil for the advancement of civilisation and 
culture or for its impeding and destruction. It is well, therefore, 
that it should be brought to the bar of judgement and, in that 
case, it is most fitting that its cause should be heard in this Old 
Hall of one of the oldest Inns of Court in this ancient city of 
London. For the Cinema is now on trial as to its claim to be an 
art, and even the highest form of art; and the canons of art, 
according to which it must be judged, are laws as firm and as 
ancient as the true laws of human behaviour. Moreover, little 
as I could lay claim to expert knowledge of the middle ages, 
from my own early association with the Dominicans during 


1The Text of the Broadcast from The Old Hall, Lincoln’s Inn of Monday, 23rd 


January, 1950. It was originally broadcast on the B.B.C’s Third Programme at 
8 p.m. 
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my school years I do know that the thought and method of 
those times are to be regarded with the greatest respect; so that 
it seems proper, after all, that the Cinema should be judged 
through their means. 

In accepting the honour of introducing this disputation I see 
myself invited to hold a watching brief for the defendant, the 
Cinema, with which I am now so closely associated. Whether 
the defendant’s claim, as put forward by Father Hilary Car- 
penter, can be upheld, I do not know; like you, I can but wait 
and hear. In any event I am sure of one thing, namely that the 
case will be investigated expertly and impartially by both sides. 
I can therefore confidently invite you to sit back with me, 
whether in your comfortable chairs at home or on the more 
austere furnishings of this Old Hall, to enjoy an intellectual 
feast which will undoubtedly be provided by the Dominican 
Fathers in their enquiry as to whether the Cinema is the highest 
form of art. 

I gladly make way, so, for the Moderator of the Disputation, 
Father Kenneth Wykeham-George, 0.P. 


MoperaTor: In opening this disputation which we are going to 


conduct in the strict medieval scholastic form I do not think it 
will be necessary for me to give a detailed description of the 
method itself. It will perhaps be sufficient to pi you of one 
or two points which will help you to follow the arguments as 
they proceed. 

In the first place a disputation is not the same thing as a 
debate. In a debate the issue is one of opposing opinions: the 
opponents are concerned primarily with their respective points 
of view; each uses the best arguments he can find to establish 
his own thesis and to demolish his opponent's. In a disputation 
on the other hand both parties combine to establish by analysis 
some objective truth. The thesis is expounded by the defender 
and attacked by the objector with a dispassionate adherence to 
the principles of truth and reasoning. Its purpose is to add if 
possible to the permanent equipment of the mind, that is to say, 
to add not to the stock of opinions but to the building up of 
truth in each individual mind. Though Defender and Objector 
may seem, during the argument, to be in opposing camps, in 
— they are combining their forces in a common search for 
truth. 
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The basic structure of the disputation is the logical syllogism 
in which a conclusion is drawn from two related propositions 
along the lines of the axiom that two things which are equal 
to a third thing are equal to one another. 

But before the actual argument takes place the Defender will 
give a brief statement of the thesis he is defending. He will 
define the terms of reference intended by his thesis, and then 
will outline the main argument or proof for it by giving the 
principal premisses from which he will draw his conclusion. 
This evening he is defending the thesis that ‘the Cinema is the 
highest form of art’. Thus he will first of all explain what he 
means by the terms ‘cinema’ and ‘art’ and then lie will elaborate 
the two propositions from which his conclusion “the cinema is 
the highest form of art’ should logically follow. I might add 
here that it will be part of his task in his exposition to foresee 
at least the more obvious objections to his own thesis and to 
provide his answer to them. 

The Objector will begin by attacking the thesis with an 
argument in strict syllogistic form and will come back to the 
attack again and again in the manner that was characteristic of 
the medieval disputation. He will then shift his attack and 
become less formal: his arguments will now be longer and ina 
sense more personal, but the defender will still attempt to 
reduce each new objection to an elementary syllogism and to 
treat it with that dispassionate logic which is the only guarantee 
of accuracy of thought. 

This evening ao present will be invited to suggest 
objections to the thesis, putting them in strict syllogisms or in a 
more informal and personal manner. 

The normal function of the Moderator in a medieval dis- 
putation was to insist on the meticulous observance of the 
— forms and courtesies of debate. This evening it is 

ikely that I shall have to intervene in this sense, but as a 
lawyer myself I shall take the liberty of summing up the out- 
come of the defence. 

Mr Cyril Cusack has already pointed out that this is a rather 
unusual occasion. It might have been expected that a medieval 
disputation would have revolved round some subject more 
obviously appropriate to the thinkers of the middle ages. But 
among all the quick changes of this unstable world, the things 
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that matter most are still solid and unchanging; and among 
them are the principles of truth and of basic human reasoning. 
Even in the medieval universities the schoolmen were forced to 
cope with a surprisingly wide range of topics in their academic 
world of theology, philosophy, science and the arts. They 
attempted therefore to establish a watertight method of rational 
investigation which would be equally valid for any subject 
matter. One of the finest examples of their hierarchic classifi- 
cation of the sciences was achieved by the English Dominican 
Robert Kilwardby, Archbishop of Canterbury, in his De Ortu 
Scientiarum. 

Therefore, if that very modern example of human ingenuity, 
the cinema, is to be discussed in terms of art, it should be of 
interest to see if we can discuss it according to the basic prin- 
cipals of the medieval schoolmen. 

As Moderator of this disputation I now invite the defender, 
Father Hilary Carpenter, to expound his thesis: The Cinema 
is the highest form of art. . 


THESIS 
THE CINEMA IS THE HIGHEST FORM OF ART 


DeFENDER: First, let us define our terms. 

By ‘the Cinema’ I mean the whole production of a cinemato- 
graph film, from the preliminary script to the projection of the 
final result in visuals and sound combined; I have in mind the 
script writer, the technicians, the art director, the players, the 
sets, the cutting room, the editors, and dominating all the 
director. I am not taking note in this context of the distribution 
side which is more concerned with industry than art. 

Art, according to Aristotle and St Thomas Aquinas, is a 
good quality or virtue of the practical intelligence, a poten- 
tiality whereby a man is in a condition of soul to envisage the 
proper ordering of things to be made by him. This is, I suggest, 
a proper rendering of the classic definition: Ars est recta ratio 

factibilium. 

A form of art is to be judged in each case by the beauty to be 
found in its objective expression; and here beauty is the out- 
ward sign of integrity, that is to say goodness and truth. This 
integrity must first exist in the artist himself, for a thing made 
is the reflection of its maker and the quality of the effect cannot 
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exceed (though it can fall short of) the quality of the cause, 
There must be in the artist, therefore, at least integrity of mind 
and even, basically, of the will; for the true artist not only gives 
birth to the offspring of his mind but also loves it. 

Art, like proper human living in all its aspects, must be an 
expression of a man’s soul, recognising (however unwittingly) 
the relation of things created to the Creator. To make a work 
of art is to catch the reflection of the beauty of God in the 
works of his hands, and to enshrine it; the creative quality in 
the artist is a dim and finite participation in the resplendent 
and infinite creative power of God. 

There must be, however, a due use and ordering of the 
medium proper to the particular art-form concerned. This 
involves, on the part of the artist, a quality of mind that 
M. Jacques Maritain called la logique ouvriére. “Notre Dame de 
Chartres’, he adds, ‘is a marvel of logic as much as is the Summa 
Theologica of St Thomas.’ In this latter work St Thomas 
Aquinas himself lays down the basic principle of all art: “The 
perfection of art consists in an act of judgment.’ And this act of 
judgment is necessarily dependent upon standards which are 
themselves the outcome of intellectual integrity. 

It is not without significance, therefore, that we find St 
Thomas including ‘the beautiful’ amongst the transcendentals 
as a connotation of ‘the true’. If to produce a work of art is to 
produce a thing of beauty, and if the quality of an effect is neces- 
sarily the quality of its cause, then there must be in the artist 
that integrity denoted by transcendental truth, for transcen- 
dental truth is in this context nothing other than an integrity 
of being that recognises by a kind of connaturality its own 
relationship of absolute dependence on the Supreme Cause. 

Further, every craftsman is a kind of artist; but an artist is 
more than a craftsman, and may well use craftsmen as his 
instruments. But though an artist is more than a craftsman, there 
is yet a high kind of utility in his art. Art is not for art’s sake: for 
beauty is significant and therefore art in its highest form is most 
significant. By this I mean that true art proclaims truth and 
goodness in a vivid and vital way, and the artist thus communi- 
cates truth and goodness to his fellows through their minds and 
emotions combined. The more effective this communication 


the higher the form of art. 
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The true and indeed only medium of communication between 
rational minds is the imagination. Just as ideas are abstracted 
from material reality through the phantasmic pictures of the 
imagination, so ideas are conveyed to others through imagery 
of | same sort, whether by picture or word or both com- 
bined. 

To be the highest form of art, therefore, the Cinema must be 
most apt to the requirements of the artist; it must be best 
suited to reflect the vision and integrity of the artist. It must 
lend itself without obstruction to his use and ordering of its 
materials. It must most readily and most effectively reflect 
truth and goodness, that is to say the infinite variety of being 
and reality, and it must reflect them in the most significant 
manner, that is to say in the manner that registers most effec- 
tively on the minds and emotions of all those who are brought 
within its range. 

BUT the Cinema amply fulfils all these requirements: other 
arts fulfil some of them, but only the Cinema fulfils them all. 
This is so chiefly because its proximate and proper medium is 
light and sound combined. Light and sound are ie most plastic 
and yet the most significant material of all, the “‘phantasmic’ 
material to which sense and mind react most immediately with 
emotion and thought. And above all, the unique quality of the 
Cinema lies in the control of light in an infinite range of 
mobility, a range as wide as that of sound which is subordinated 
to it, a control ready to the hand of the Director provided he be 
artist enough to use it and to accommodate to it all the other 
material and the craftsmen at his command. 

THEREFORE the Cinema is the highest form of art. 

And this should suffice to prove our thesis. If however any 
difficulties remain, these may perchance be cleared up in 
answering the objections. 


OBJECTIONS 


MoperaTor: The defender having completed his exposition of the 
thesis, the objector, Father John Baptist Reeves, will now pro- 
pose objections in strict logical form. 

Osjector: Notwithstanding the excellence of your exposition, 
the Cinema is not the highest form of art; therefore your thesis 


is false. 
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DeFENDER: The Cinema is not the highest form of art, therefore 
the thesis is false. In these terms it pleases my Reverend colleague 
to object to my thesis. Let him be good enough to prove the 
antecedent proposition. 
Osyector: I will prove the antecedent proposition: 
Photography is not the highest form of art 
BUT the Cinema is photography 
THEREFORE the Cinema is not the highest form of art 
DEFENDER: Photography is not.... etc. 
As for the Major Proposition: Photography is not the highest 
form of art, let the major proposition pass. 
As for the Minor Proposition: The Cinema is photography— 
I DISTINGUISH: 
The Cinema is photography used as a means to an end— 
I GRANT. 
The Cinema is photography pursued as an end in itself— 
I DENY. 
THEREFORE I deny the conclusion, that the Cinema is 
not the highest form of art, and I deny that it follows from 
the argument. And I will now explain briefly the distinction 
I have made. 
Looked at from point of view of its medium, the Cinema is 
photographic and, indeed, it is from this medium that it 
derives its specific difference or essential character amongst the 
arts. But a medium is only a means to an end. In the Cinema 
the end pursued is not photography for its own sake; in any 
film there is a purpose, even if it only be mere entertainment, 
and photography is pressed into service for the attainment of 
this end. What that end is has an important bearing on our 
thesis; but for the moment it is sufficient to point out that the 
Cinema is not photography pursued as an end in itself. There- 
fore no difficulty remains. 
Osjector: But the Cinema is photography pursued as an end in 
itself; therefore the difficulty does remain. 
DeFENDER: The Cinema is photography pursued as an end in 
itself. Be good enough to prove the minor proposition in its 
new form. 
Osjector: I will prove the minor proposition in its new form: 
Photography whose sole concern is to record pictures is 
photography pursued as an end in itself 
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BUT the Cinema is photography whose sole concern is to 
record pictures 

THEREFORE the Cinema is photography —' as an 
end in itself. 

DgFENDER: Photography whose sole concern... . etc. 

As for the Major Proposition the photography whose sole 
concern is to record pictures is photography pursued as an 
end in itself—I allow the major proposition to pass. 
As for the Minor Proposition, the Cinema is photography 
whose sole concern is to record pictures—I DISTINGUISH: 
The Cinema is photography whose sole concern is to record 
pictures— 
—pictures which are themselves significant—I GRANT. 
—pictures which are without significance—I DENY. 
Therefore I deny the conclusion, that the Cinema is photo- 
graphy pursued as an end in itself, and I will explain the 
distinction made. 
I have distinguished between pittures which are significant and 
those which are without significance. By a significant picture I 
mean, in this context, one that conveys an idea, some intelligible 
notion that the mind can read through the medium of the 
picture—rather in the sense that every picture tells a story, 
except that here the story is visible only to the eye of the mind. 
The Cinema uses pictures to tell such a story; therefore I deny 
that these pictures are without significance. Thus the Cinema 
does not pursue photography as an end in itself and so no 
difficulty remains. 

Osjector: But the Cinema is photography whose sole concern 
is to record pictures without significance; therefore the diffi- 
culty does remain. 

DerenpeR: The Cinema is photography. . . . etc. Be good enough 
to prove the minor proposition in its new form. 

Oxjector: I will prove the minor proposition in its new form: 
Photography y wnt solely to entertain is only concerned 
to record pictures without significance 
BUT the Cinema is designed solely to entertain 
THEREFORE the Cinema is photography whose sole con- 
cern is to record pictures without significance. 

DereNDeER: Photography designed solely to entertain... . etc. 

As for the Major Proposition that photography ‘designed 
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solely to entertain is only concerned to record pictures 

without significance I allow the major proposition to pass, 

As for the Minor Proposition that the Cinema is designed 

solely to entertain: 1 DISTINGUISH. 

The Cinema is designed solely— 

—to entertain with appeal only to the senses—I DENY 

—to entertain with appeal to both senses and mind— 

I GRANT. 

I therefore deny the conclusion, that the Cinema is photo- 

graphy whose sole concern is to record pictures without 

significance, and deny also that it follows from the premisses. 

I will explain the distinction made. 
The distinction concerns the meaning of the word entertain- 
ment. It is commonly thought that entertainment excludes an 
appeal to the mind, that it is an escape from the need of thought, 
an escape indeed from reality. There is entertainment of this 
sort which does in fact appeal to the senses while the mind 
remains passive. But this is not true entertainment for intelligent 
beings. True entertainment should appeal to the whole man, 
to his senses first, it is true, but through them to that element 
in man which differentiates him essentially from the animal 
world and lifts him immeasurably above it. I readily grant, 
therefore, that the Cinema is designed solely to entertain, 
provided this latter word be understood in the proper and 
fullest sense in which it should apply to a rational being. But 
obviously pictures that are designed to entertain in this way 
are significant pictures, and the Cinema is photography used in 
its most perfect form to make such significant pictures. There- 
fore no difficulty remains. 


INFORMAL OBJECTIONS 


Moperator: The objector now abandons the strictly syllogistic 
mode of attack in favour of objections couched in less formal 
fashion. 

. OpjecToR: Compared with other arts the Cinema has done 
nothing for the refinement of human nature. In the service of 
truth and beauty it has created no great work likely to be 
treasured by future generations as an immortal inheritance from 
our own. Art is degenerate in our days and the Cinema is their 


most typical product. 
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It is derived, through the old magic lantern, from the primi- 


sg tive shadow-graph—the silhouette of mice and rabbits cast by 
signed hands and fingers on the wall. It only differs from this by its 


use of modern scientific and mechanical inventions: cameras, 
projectors, sound-recording apparatus and the rest. These tie it 
YY to the economic organisation of modern industrial and com- 
mercial society. Not a single film could be made or exhibited 


- if we had not many factories and powerhouses at work, and 
photo- many technicians trained and organised. The art of the Cinema 
rithout depends absolutely on such a society. 

ieee More than any older art it needs the financial backing of rich 


patrons. In the nature of the case financial backing can only 
estate. come from speculators whose wealth is already bound up in the 
present economic system as a going concern. Unless that system 
| is to come to a standstill they must have their money back with 
ob this interest. For repayment they depend absolutely on the general 


tel public and box-office receipts. Thus it is inevitably the investor 
lligent seeking profit and the crowd seeking amusement who control 
: oe the Cinema. Neither cares supremely for truth and beauty. 
Lateasiias The actual Cinema shows what they do care for. If it attempted 


wnienal anything better it would perish. 


So the Cinema, which has never yet produced any immortal 


ertain, work of art, never can produce any. 
- and Derenper: The first informal objection can be reduced to a 
g. But sorites—or composite syllogism: 
S way An art that is controlled by economics cannot have truth 
aod in and beauty for its aim 
on But an art that has not truth and beauty for its aim is not the 
highest form of art 
Therefore an art that is controlled by economics cannot be 
the highest form of art 
ogistic BUT the Cinema is controlled by economics 
cocnal THEREFORE the Cinema is not the highest form of art. 
I DISTINGUISH the first major proposition: 
: done An art that is controlled by economics cannot have truth and 
rice of beauty for its aim— 
to be —where economic considerations are supreme—I GRANT 
» from —where economics are controlled by the public conscience— 
s their I DENY. 


I DISTINGUISH the first conclusion in the same sense: 
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An art that is controlled by economics cannot be the highest 
form of art— 
—where economic considerations are supreme—I GRANT 
—where economics are controlled by the public conscience— 
1 DENY. 
Therefore I also DISTINGUISH the conclusion: 
The Cinema cannot be the highest form of art—as long as 
economic considerations reign supreme—I GRANT 
The Cinema cannot be the highest form of art—where 
economic considerations are controlled by the public con- 
science—I DENY. 
The distinctions are clear. The media of truth and beauty 
should not be subordinated to economic considerations in any 
civilised community. If it is true that the Cinema is controlled 
by economics irrespective of the public conscience, they need 
not be so and should not be so. Therefore no difficulty remains. 
. Opyector: The art of the Cinema is the choice or creation of 
scenes and actions to be photographed. They must be either 
natural or artificial scenes and actions. Nature can supply 
scenic movements of wind and water, plants and animals, or 
unstudied, unconsciously picturesque human behaviour. The 
choice of such subjects is photography pure and simple. Scenes 
and actions created artificially by human actors are theatrical. 
The artists to be credited with them are the actors and the 
dramatist. All the cinematographer does is to position actors so 
that they can be effectively photographed. If his art in this 
differs from that of the photographer it is merely as the art of 
the showman. Showmanship is not the highest form of art. 
DereNnDeER: The second informal objection can be reduced to the 
following: 
Showmanship which merely exhibits the work of other 
artists is not the highest form of art 
BUT the Cinema is showmanship that merely exhibits the 
work of other artists 
THEREFORE the Cinema is not the highest form of art. 
Passing over the major proposition, I DISTINGUISH the 
minor: 
The Cinema is showmanship that merely exhibits the work 
of other artists— 
—where the director lacks artistic genius—I GRANT 
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—where the director is an artist—I DENY. 
The distinction needs no explanation. It is the genius of the 
director that makes a film. 

3. Opyector: All the nobler arts are religious in their origin and 
inspiration. Detached from their religious origin they lose 
inspiration and become decadent. Religion had no part in the 
origin of the Cinema, and has never been its real inspiration. 
Religious films use religion as a means to an end: to attract and 
entertain the masses who are indifferent to religion. Or they 
are purely religious propaganda. They can never themselves be 
an act of religious worship, or—like music, dancing, drama, 
painting, sculpture and architecture—a direct efflorescence of 
religious worship. Thus the Cinema was ignoble, because 
irreligious, from the start; and it can never recover from that 
bad start to become the highest form of art. 

DerENDER: The third informal objection can rightly be presented 
as follows: 

All the great arts are religious arts 

BUT the Cinema is not a religious art 

THEREFORE the Cinema is not a great art. 

I CONCEDE the major proposition, that all great arts are 

religious arts 

I DISTINGUISH the minor proposition: 

The Cinema is not a religious art— 

—that is to say, is not an expression of religious worship— 

I GRANT 

—is not a fitting medium of religious truth and beauty— 

I DENY. 
The distinction I have made divides the actual expression of 
religious worship in arts such as music,’ dancing, drama from 
the medium of the expression of religious truth and beauty in 
arts such as painting and sculpture. Amongst these latter I 
include the Cinema. Thus no difficulty remains. 


OTHER OBJECTIONS 


1. MoperaTor: I claim the privilege of proposing an objection, as 
follows: 
Every high form of art is a medium of beauty 
BUT the Cinema is not a medium of beauty 
THEREFORE the Cinema is not a high form of art. 
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Derenber: Every high form .... etc. 
Be good enough to prove the minor proposition, that the 
Cinema is not a medium of beauty. 

Moperator: I will prove the minor proposition: 


Every medium of beauty is a medium of truth and goodness 
BUT the Cinema is not a medium of truth or goodness 
THEREFORE the Cinema is not a medium of beauty. 


DEFENDER: Every medium of beauty is.... etc. 
Be good enough to prove the minor proposition in both its 
parts. 

Moperator: I will prove the minor proposition in both its parts: 


As for the first part, that the Cinema is not a medium of truth: 
The whole art of the Cinema is to produce illusion 

BUT an art wholly concerned to produce illusion is not a 
medium of truth. 

THEREFORE the Cinema is not a medium of truth. 


DEFENDER: The whole art of the Cinema... . etc. 


As for the major proposition that the whole art of the Cinema 
is to produce illusion—I DISTINGUISH: 

The whole art of the Cinema is to produce illusion— 

—in the sense that ars est celare artem—I GRANT 

—in respect of the idea portrayed—I DENY. 

Therefore I deny the conclusion, that the Cinema is not a 
medium of truth, and that it follows from the premisses. | 
will explain the distinction made. 


I have distinguished the implication of illusion in the art of the 
Cinema. It is a necessary quality of any art that it should hide 
its artistry. It is the business of the director of a film to produce 
an effect and so convey an idea without allowing those who see 
the film to be in any way conscious of the medium. It is true 
that the reality of the effect is an illusion, but the reality of the 
idea therein portrayed is not an illusion, provided that the 
integrity as well as the artistry of the director is maintained. 
Therefore the Cinema is a medium of truth. 

Moperartor: I will prove the minor proposition in its second part: 
the Cinema is not a medium of goodness. 


The Cinema portrays evil passions 
BUT the portrayal of evil passions is not a medium of good- 
ness 

THEREFORE the Cinema is not a medium of goodness. 
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DgFENDER: The Cinema portrays evil... . etc. 
I DISTINGUISH the minor proposition that the portrayal 
of evil passions is not a medium of goodness: 
The portrayal of evil passions to incite them in others is not 
a medium of goodness—I GRANT. 
The portrayal of evil passions to emphasise their evil is not 
a medium of goodness—I DENY. 
Therefore I deny the conclusion that the Cinema is not a 
medium of goodness and deny also that it follows from the 
premisses. I will explain the distinction made. 
The necessity of this distinction is obvious. The portrayal of 
some evil thing is not in itself evil. It is the’ purpose of the 
portrayal that can make it either evil or good. There is a way 
of portraying evil passions that can make them attractive and 
exciting. But there is also a way of portraying evil passions that 
can show them in their true light, repulsive and abhorrent— 
witness the world of difference (for example) between, say, 
The Duel in the Sun and the Italian film on Maria Goretti (Cielo 
Sulla Palude). Therefore the Cinema can well be a medium of 
goodness, even when it portrays evil. 


Certain members of the audience expressed their willingness to propose 
objections, either nd or informal 


2. FATHER J. A. V. Burke, Secretary of the Catholic Film Institute. 
The highest form of art is productive of the finest works of 
art 
BUT the Cinema is not productive of the finest works of art 
THEREFORE the Cinema is not the highest form of art. 

DeFeNDER: The highest form of art... . etc. 

As for the major proposition, the highest form of art is pro- 
ductive of the finest works of art-—I DISTINGUISH: 
The highest form of art is potentially productive of the finest 
works of art—I GRANT. 
The highest form of art is actually productive of the finest 
works of art—I DENY. 
As for the minor proposition, the Cinema is not productive 
of the finest works of art-—l COUNTERDISTINGUISH 
in the same sense: 

The Cinema is not actually productive of the finest works of art 
—I GRANT. 
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The Cinema is not potentially productive of the finest works 
of art-—I DENY. 
As for the conclusion, the Cinema is not the highest form 
of art—I DISTINGUISH: 
The Cinema is not the highest form, i.e. example, of art— 
I GRANT. 
The Cinema is not the highest form, i.e. medium, of art— 
I DENY. 
Therefore I deny the conclusion, that the Cinema is not the 
highest form of art, and deny also that it follows from the 
premisses. I will explain the distinctions made. 
This important and very practical objection has called forth an 
equally important distinction. The operative word is ‘productive’. 
If this is here taken to mean ‘capable of producing’ then I agree 
that the highest form of art is productive of the finest works of 
art; but if it is taken to mean ‘what has actually been produced’ 
then I deny the statement. Applying this radical distinction to 
the Cinema I am prepared to admit that the Cinema has not yet 
actually produced the finest works of art; but I maintain that 
it is capable of producing such. Therefore, for clarity’s sake, | 
also distinguish the conclusion in respect of the meaning of the 
phrase ‘form of art’. If by form of art is meant example of art, 
then I agree that the Cinema is not the highest form of art. But 
if by form of art is meant medium of art, I maintain that the 
Cinema is the highest form of art; and as this is the sense of my 
thesis, the present objection does not hold against it. Therefore 
there is no difficulty. 
3. Dr Dents Dootry, R.M.O. Charing Cross Hospital. 
The highest form of art requires that the director of that art 
should be supreme 
BUT in the Cinema the Art Director is definitely not 
supreme 
THEREFORE the Cinema is not the highest form of art. 
Derenber: The highest form of art.... etc. 
1 DISTINGUISH the minor proposition, in the Cinema the 
Art Director is definitely not supreme: 
In the Cinema the Art Director in the technical sense is 
definitely not supreme—I GRANT. 
In the Cinema the Art Director in the logical sense is 
definitely not supreme—I DENY. 
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I will explain the distinction made. 


est works . 
In modern jargon ‘art’ has come to mean merely decoration 
est form and scenic effects. Thus in the film industry (as it is called) the 
‘Art Director’ is a craftsman responsible for the sets and decor. 
of art— But in the logical sense, that is to say, when words are given 
their true meaning, an art director is the creative genius who 
of art— directs the use of the whole medium for the production of a 
complete work of art. In the Cinema the Art Director is not 
s not the the director of the art of the Cinema. Thus no difficulty re- 
from the mains. 


forth an | 4 Miss Bruce-Locknarr, film critic of ‘THE TATLER’. 


oductive’. In any true art-form the medium itself has an intrinsic integrity : 
n I agree it has truth and goodness and beauty in its own right. For a 
vorks of sculptor the nature of the stone itself is intrinsic to the beauty 
-oduced’ of the statue he makes. In a painting even the quality of the 
ction to canvas, as well as the fineness of the paint, will modify the 
$ not yet beauty of the result. In poetry the sense, rhythm and music of 
rain that the words cannot be separated. Music, of all arts, according to 
s sake, | Pater, most completely realises the artistic ideal of perfect 
g of the identification between the form and the matter. None of this 
e of art, holds good of a film production. The whole material of the 
art. But film is secondary and subordinate; the work of even the highest 


that the craftsmen in the studio hierarchy is subject to extraneous inter- 
ference; the actors themselves are at the mercy of the director. 


e of m 
te 9. There is no integrity in the medium of the Cinema; therefore 
it cannot be the highest form of art and does not even aspire 
to the condition of a true art-form at all unless or until a 
that art synthesis is effected among its component arts. 
DerENDER: The objection may be resolved into the following 
ely not syllogism: 
A true art demands integrity of medium 
f art. BUT there is no integrity of medium in the Cinema 
THEREFORE the Cinema is not a true art. 
ma the I DISTINGUISH the minor proposition: 
There is no integrity of medium in the Cinema— 
ense is —apart from the creative integrity of the director—I 
GRANT 
ense is —granted the creative integrity of the director—I DENY. 


I will explain the distinctions made. 
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Integrity is undoubtedly an essential in any true art. But this 
integrity is to be looked for ultimately in the use of the medium 
by the artist rather than in the medium itself. In some arts 
—as in music—the ready adaptability of the medium may make 
it an artistic ideal in one sense; but in another and more impor- 
tant sense the greatness of the artist is shown in his command of 
a difficult medium. This is notably true of the Cinema. There is 
no intrinsic integrity in the amazing variety of its medium, as 
the objector rightly observes; but the artist (in this case the 
director) can—if he have the ability—give to the film he 
creates that integrity and unity which makes it a work of art. 
The integrity of the film and its consequent artistic worth will 
thus be measured by the director’s ability to control the 
medium for the interpretation of his own creative integrity. 
Therefore my distinction is clear and no difficulty remains. 
5. Mr RicHarD O’SULLIVAN, K.C. 
That which panders to the lowest human tastes for the sake of 
gain is not the highest form of art 
BUT the Cinema panders to the lowest human tastes for the 
sake of gain 
THEREFORE the Cinema is not the highest form of art. 
DEFENDER: That which panders. ... etc. 

I let the major proposition pass. 

I DISTINGUISH the minor proposition: 

The Cinema panders to the lowest human tastes for the sake 

of gain—in many individual cases—I GRANT 

The Cinema panders to the lowest tastes for the sake of gain 

of its very nature—I DENY 

Therefore I deny the conclusion and the sequence of the 

argument. 
The distinction I have introduced is a factual one but is most 
pertinent to the whole question. Because very many films are 

roduced for what is called ‘box-office appeal’, indeed even if 

all films had hitherto been produced for this end, it does not 
by any means follow that this must be true of the Cinema in 
itself. But in fact it is not true. The film Monsieur Vincent is an 
outstanding proof to the contrary; and there are many other 
such films even of a far less obviously religious type—The 
Search, for example. Therefore the objection of my learned 
friend is not sustained. 
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6, FINALLY, THE OBJECTOR, FATHER JOHN Baptist REEVES, 0.P. 
The whole art of the Cinema is imagery. Its appeal is an appeal 
to the imagination, its contribution to those who subject them- 
selves to it is merely to divorce them from reality and to cause 
them to live in a dream world of unreality, a world of phan- 
tasms. This is no contribution to truth or goodness or real 
beauty; it is at best an escapism, whereas true art, as you yourself 
have maintained, is significant of truth and goodness as in- 
herent in real things. Therefore. the Cinema is no true art at 


all. 


DEFENDER: This objection may be resolved into the following 


syllogism: 
An art whose whole medium is imagination is no true art at 
all. 
BUT the Cinema is an art whose whole medium is imagina- 
tion. 
THEREFORE the Cinema is no true art at all. 
As for the major proposition that an art whose whole medium 
is imagination is no true art at all, | DISTINGUISH: 
An art whose whole medium is imagination incapable of 
conveying truth and goodness is no true art-—I GRANT. 
An art whose whole medium is imagination capable of 
conveying truth and goodness is no true art—I DENY. 
As for the minor proposition: the Cinema is an art whose 
whole medium is imagination: I COUNTERDISTIN- 
GUISH in the same sense: 
The Cinema is an art whose whole medium is imagination 
capable of conveying truth and goodness—I GRANT. 
The Cinema is an art whose whole medium is imagination 
incapable of conveying truth and goodness—I DENY. 
Therefore I DENY also the conclusion that the Cinema is no 
true art and explain the distinction made. 
The point of the objection lies in the Cinema’s appeal to the 
imagination through imagery; but its validity depends upon 
the supposition that truth cannot be conveyed through imagina- 
tion and imagery. If this were true, not only would an art 
whose medium is imagery be no true art, but there could not be 
any true art at all; for art is the communication of truth and 
goodness in terms of beauty from one mind to another. But, 
as I explained in my initial exposition of my thesis, there is no 
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other medium of such communication except imagery in the 
imagination. Nil in intellectu quin prius in sensu is a medieval 
scholastic dictum fathered by Aristotle; it means: there jis 
nothing in the human intelligence which has not come there 
by way of the senses—first by the external senses of sight, sound, 
touch, and secondly by the internal senses of imagination and 
memory. Thus the world of phantasms, in the philosophical 
sense, is not a world of unreality, and imagery is capable of 
conveying truth and goodness and beauty. But there is no 
other medium so wholly at the service of imagination as the 
medium of the Cinema, as the objector: himself has stated. 
Therefore he must also agree with me that the Cinema is 
peculiarly adapted to the requirements of art, and so no 
difficulty remains.” 
CONCLUSION 

MoperaTor: The thesis was ably defended. The Defender did not 
go outside his original exposition of the thesis in meeting the 
objections. But although he did not have to shift his ground, 
on two occasions he found it necessary to distinguish his 
objector’s conclusion instead of denying it. And as this con- 
clusion was in each case a denial of his own thesis, it is evident 
that he found it necessary to be more exact in his statement of it. 
Thus in answer to the first informal objection he admitted that 
the Cinema cannot be the highest form of art so long as mere 
economic considerations remain supreme. And again in answer 
to an objection from, I think, Fr Burke, he had to admit that 
the Cinema does not in fact offer the highest example of art but, 
up to now at any rate, only the highest medium of art. 

But none of the objections brought forward has disproved 
his thesis. Given the proper conditions necessary to its perfection 
the Cinema can be the highest form of art—or to put it more 
formally—the Cinema is essentially, and therefore potentially 
at least, the highest form of art. 

One thing was made clear above everything else in the 
exposition and in the defence—namely the supreme importance 
of the director and his own moral responsibility in regard to 
the films he makes. 

And so I bring this Disputation to an end. 

BENEDICAMUS DOMINO 
Deo GraTIAS 
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THE CHURCH, SCIENCE 
AND THE COMMON PAGAN 


Guy HUNTER 


Note: The following article by the Warden of the Residential College 
for Adult Education at Urchfont Manor, Devizes, was occasioned by 
the writer being invited to open the discussion after the lecture on 
science as a’ substitute for religion by Dr Sherwood Taylor, published 
in the last issue of BLACKFRIARS. Writing quite evidently from a non- 
Catholic standpoint the author makes his suggestions with the authority 
of experience, for he deals constantly with the average man-in-the- 
street whose suspicions of religion and whose faith in science have 
turned the present era into a post-Christian age. There are forty 
million, or 80% of the population of England and Wales, who accept 
this point of view without question, so that the suggestions on how to 
meet them in such a way that they may be willing to listen to the 
Christian point of view are among the most urgent of the day. Catholics 
still seem a little dazed at the immense avalanche of desertion from 
Christianity and they often lack experience of the other point of view 
since they hold on to their own faith with such praiseworthy tenacity. 
It is therefore with gratitude to the author and with a plea to the 
Christian reader to consider his words deeply that we present the 
article as a continuation of the discussion begun by Dr Sherwood 
Taylor in the last issue of BLACKFRIARS.—Editor: 


GOOD deal of time has been spent in the last few years 
Aree that the central doctrines of Christianity are not 

in conflict with the main theories of modern science. 
There has, of course, been much genuine conflict between Chris- 
tianity and the social or philosophic implications, usually material- 
ist, which some scientists have read into their work. But, put quite 
simply, it must be clear that genuine discoveries of any of the 
laws by which the universe really works cannot conflict with a 
right belief in the Creator of the universe and of the laws which 
govern it. It has been in many ways little short of disastrous that 
such a strong impression of conflict should have grown up, par- 
ticularly in the nineteenth century; and, in my own view as a 
layman, some parties in various Churches were not a little to 
blame for this in appearing to assert, as a matter of religious prin- 
ciple, propositions about the age, origin and development of the 
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universe which it was the business not of religion but of science 
to ascertain and test. While the direct conflicts have largely 
ceased, while most good scientists would admit that a religious 
interpretation of the neutral facts is perfectly admissible, the 
memory and impression of conflict remain, and do great harm. 

The harm is there because most modern English people believe 
in science almost implicitly and with far greater assurance than 
they believe in God. This is perhaps natural. That water, in the 
right conditions, boils at 212deg.F. is a fact of observation which 
can be verified any day; that God exists is more like a hypothesis, 
and its implication is, to many minds, much more ambiguous. 
Science has a great validity today, and there is a natural tendency 
to say that if religion conflicts with it, so much the worse for 
religion. I believe that it is of immense importance that the Church 
should fully recognise and fully accept this vague ‘scientific’ 
attitude of ordinary people. To fly in the face of it is to build un- 
necessary obstructions in the way of converting a largely pagan 
world. Moreover, it is at least permissible to hold that modern 
science is the one great achievement of modern (post-Renais- 
sance) western civilisation. It has in it great virtues—chiefly the 
disinterested search for truth. Its revelations of the workings of 
the universe have increased rather than diminished our sense of 
awe and wonder. That such an achievement, though in a limited 
field, should be either belittled or accepted grudgingly cannot be 
creditable either to the good sense or to the magnanimity of the 
Churches, and it is probably the cause of much of the hostility or 
suspicion with which the Churches are regarded. 

The Church cannot afford to forget the very close associations 
between religion and ‘superstition’. Christianity in its early days, 
as one of many competing religions, was naturally emphatic in its 
condemnation of all the others; and it is prgbably chiefly due to 
Christian thinkers and writers that until very recently the other 
religious manifestations of the human spirit have been so heavily 
condemned. But this condemnation has rebounded to damage 
Christianity itself. As historians and anthropologists have revealed 
the astonishing similarities of early religious thought and ritual 
in many parts of the world, two possible attitudes can occur. One 
would be to infer the added probability of the truth of religion 
since so many different seekers have come so near to the same 
point—an attitude which the Church in the more sophisticated 
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parts of the world, where there is no serious religious rival to 
Christianity, might do well to encourage. The other would be 
to conclude that Christianity should be regarded with extreme 
suspicion owing to the bad company it keeps. The Church, by 
emphasising the badness of that company, has, if anything, 
strengthened the latter attitude. It was natural to do so when the 
main enemy was religious heresy; it is unfortunate when the main 
enemy is not heresy but secularism. Science as it developed in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries came as a new broom to 
sweep away the cobwebs of superstition which obscured the 
light of truth. It was such an idea which caused Dryden to refer 
to ‘all those credulous and doting ages between Aristotle and our 
own times’. A good deal of superstition still clung around even 
Christian believers; and to the modern mind, in a world in which 
the ordinary man has drawn such great material benefits from 
scientific invention, any idea that the Church is embattled against 
science puts the Church in the bad company of other superstitions 
which reigned before Newton. 

In these historical circumstances I believe that it ill behoves the 
Churches to adopt either an aggressive or a defensive attitude to 
science. I have often heard a Christian, at bay, ask a scientist to 
explain some phenomenon, such as human consciousness, know- 
ing that the scientist will be floored. But the result, on the audience 
of such an argument, is not always favourable to the Christian. 
For the wise scientist will answer, “We do not know—perhaps 
we shall know one day. Why are you so pleased to pick holes?’ 
To the audience such an answer shows both a humility and a 
confidence which may well seem more sympathetic than that of 
the fault-finding Christian. The attitude, I suggest, should be one 
of willing acceptance and even—why should we not say:— 
admiration. If, indeed, Einstein has discovered some short 
equations which symbolise the relationship of the main physical 
forces in the universe, should not this be regarded as a work of 
God in Einstein: The pronouncement of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on this occasion—‘Einstein found it but God put it 
there’, seemed to me, though true, to be a little less than wel- 
coming. 

Moreover, a time has come in the development of many different 
sciences when the possibility of an easy transition from the last 
step in science to the first in religion is more obviously there than 
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at any time in the last 400 years. The work of Jung has brought 
psychology within the same field as that of religious thought: the 
physicists have reduced matter to a system of ‘energy’ on which 
various forms have been imprinted: biologists, in speaking of 
instinct, have to express themselves in terms of some essential 
quality or essence which is passed on in heredity from parents to 
offspring as an extra to all the purely physical characteristics 
carried on the genes and which manifests itself, not as a physical 
character, but in the behaviour and quality of the animal as a 
whole. Medicine could take up this story, pointing to the critical 
importance which mind or the ‘unconscious’ or “the psyche’ can 
have on bodily well-being. Philosophy, pointing to the patterns 
of energy woven in the brain, can speak of the function of per- 
sonality to imprint form upon energy in the creative imagination, 
thus giving an almost literal paraphrase to such phrases as, ‘the 
universe is a thought in the mind of God’, ‘if you had faith you 
could move mountains’, and to the first chapter of Genesis. 

In talking to very mixed groups of adults I at least have found 
that an approach to religious thought through one of the sciences 
—or indeed through any branch of knowledge other than direct 
religious knowledge or quotation—is not only the most effective 
but often the only possible approach. It is a question of moving 
from what is felt to be known to what is unknown; rather than 
asking at the outset that some tremendous assumptions should be 
made (for the assumptions of science—that the world is orderly, 
etc.—are not felt). Indeed, if Christianity is felt genuinely to be an 
embracing philosophy of the universe and of man, it must follow 
naturally that all branches of knowledge, followed truly, will end 
in a religious conclusion. If phrases such as, ‘In his service is 
perfect freedom’, can come naturally, inevitably, as the obvious 
culmination of a discussion on political freedom, Bentham and 
the Welfare State: if ‘In his will is our peace’ leaps to the mind as 
a short statement of the theme of three lectures by a psychiatrist 
on neuroses—then the audience, who have themselves almost 
supplied this closing phrase, led on the string of an argument 
whose terms they can follow and in whose assumptions they 
believe, will suddenly see the meaning of these phrases and con- 
nect and relate them to their other knowledge about the world. 

One of the dominant interests of today is in sociology. Here 
again, if a modern ‘pagan’ can come to see that Christianity has 
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a real, applicable comment on social problems, the effect on him 
is immense. This means something much more than the vague 
comment that we ought to be kind to each other, tell the truth, 
and pay good wages. It involves a much more profound comment 
in the realm of political philosophy. If Christianity has a profound 
theory of the nature of man and of the right principles governing 
human society, then it has a comment on the centralisation of 
power (even in the Welfare State—perhaps especially there); on 
the exploitation of nature, on the effects of State services on 
family responsibility, on the ideas of economic equality and ‘social 
justice’ which are current in our time. Most people feel uncom- 
fortably that our present industrial civilisation has been heading 
for catastrophe; but, looking for a solution in terms of the very 
assumptions which have brought us where we are—for example, 
that a high standard of living is our primary target—they naturally 
find no solution but a more intense movement in the same direc- 
tion. Christianity has other assumptions. But unless its teachers 
can familiarise themselves with the problems and the jargon of 
modern sociology, so that the argument can be conducted in 
terms familiar to the audience and with an obvious appreciation 
of the practical issues, Christianity will not be treated as a practical 
criticism of economics but as ‘pie in the sky’—a beautiful ideal 
unfortunately weaker than the ‘inevitable trend of economic 
forces’ in which so many believe and by which they are, therefore, 
bound. 

It is not to be forgotten that there is a world system—Marxism 
—which does offer a complete and detailed comment on social 


- and economic problems, and a comment which is felt to be the 


logical extension of its basic philosophical assumptions in to the 
social field. Marxist philosophers have no doubt that it is their 
business to be familiar with all current affairs and to have a very 
definite and radical comment upon them which is worked out into 
terms of practical economics and administration. I do not think 
that the Christian Church can afford to be less well informed, 
less critical, or less practical. What distinguishes the Marxist 
among a group of British workmen is that he is better educated 
in current affairs and that he speaks from principle, not from 
opportunism. If every Christian were as competent and clear 
about his principles as are most Marxists, their effect on society 


would be incalculable. 
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We may now turn to the question of terminology. I believe 


that a very great deal of Christian teaching is failing of effect for 
the simple reason that men do not understand the language of the 
clergy. For one thing, it is full of technical terms. To a lawyer, 
‘estoppel’ means something; to a layman, nothing. To the 
theologian, ‘grace’ has a full meaning; to the layman it may have 
none. The situation is the more difficult because, while we all 
know that the technical terms of law need explanation, the terms 
of religion have been in use so long, are so familiar in common 
speech, that most of us imagine that we understand them. Nor 
does it occur to the preacher that in using words such as ‘grace’, 
‘redemption’, ‘atonement’, he is making sounds which are almost 
meaningless to most of his audience. Once, perhaps, religious 
England really understood some of these terms: now a pagan 
England largely does not. 

Moreover, each such term implies in the audience a belief in 
many other parts of religion. The atonement is accepted only if 
the listener agrees that there was some need for atonement; if he 
has some idea of the very difficult doctrine of the Fall. A very 
large number of people to whom I have talked think of the Fall 
vaguely as some historical event—‘when Eve ate the apple’. If 
pressed, they might agree that this was allegory, and that ‘the 
Fall’ perhaps took place at the first sexual union of man and 
woman. If asked how that squares with their acceptance of 
Darwinian evolution, they would probably become completely 
confused. This illustrates both the vagueness of most men’s 
religious education and the fact that their ‘religious knowledge’ 


is apt to be kept in a quite different compartment of mind from - 


their other knowledge. Probably most of us have heard sermons 
which slip neatly from one technical term to another without 
once leaving the circle of religious assumptions. Yet if those in the 
highways and hedges could be brought in to listen, hardly a 
word would be really meaningful, though all was in good English: 
and many of those in Church today, a small minority of the 
nation, would be hard put to it to say what they had understood. 
This is preaching to the half-converted. 

Once again, it may be a question of approaching a religious 
truth through a secular argument—a system which Jesus adopted 
continually. It is very hard for those who went from school to 
theological college and thence to ministry to understand how 
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little the traditional phrases of religion mean today. As Jung has 


remarked:—‘You cannot preach to people who do not under- 
stand your language. ... I have to seek the patient and I have to 
learn his language and to think his thoughts.’ 

Finally, speaking as a layman, I believe that the presentation of 
Christian doctrines has had a particular emphasis which makes it 
far less easy to accept to the vaguely scientific mind of today. [ 
refer to the emphasis on the transcendence of God and to the way 
in which the divine nature of Jesus is normally presented. Almost 
all the hints as to a spiritual basis to the universe from science (to 
which I referred above) link with belief in the immanence of the 
Spirit in the creation and in man. The idea of an original Creator, 
both as the source of the original energy in the universe and as the 
Person who imprinted form on that energy, laid down the laws 
for its development, and is still present in it, is one readily accep- 
table to many. It is also a vital half of the Christian religion, and 
it is embodied at the very beginning of Genesis—‘the Spirit 
moved on the face of the waters’. The idea of the Spirit as the 
very inmost core and quality of humanity, and of the Christian 
life as one which accepts the true laws of action of the Spirit in 
bodily and mental behaviour, is one which, with guidance given 
by Jesus as to the nature of the Spirit’s mode of action within us 
(love and acceptance of the Will of God), has the full possibility 
of translation into a complete code of Christian ethics as well as a 
philosophy of nature and science. The idea of nature as sustained 
also by the creative energy of God is one which, if accepted, 
would much modify our secularist attitude toward nature as a 
passive object of unlimited exploitation by man. It may be that 
there is a danger of pantheism if this side of Christianity is over- 
emphasised. Indeed, it is probable that the early Church in a 
world much given to developed pantheist religions (a religious ~ 
world, not a secular world like ours) deliberately emphasised 
transcendence, the divinity of Jesus, the uniqueness of Christian 
revelation, etc. Among many likes, it was essential for Christianity 
to be unlike, distinguished, unique. But it would be easy—and 
stupid—at the present moment to be so concerned to avoid a 
minor deviation into pantheist heresy as to fail to notice that a 
vast population does not even really believe in God at all. The 
time for emphasis on the finer points of doctrine is in a religious 
world liable to misconstrue a faith generally held. But we live in 
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a world when the first step is to convert bus conductors, plumbers, 
M.P.s and radio technicians to a belief in God and to the essential 
philosophy of Christian conduct, expressed in the teachings of 
Jesus. No one will deny the emphasis placed by Jesus on the 
immense power of the Spirit and of its most surprising mode of 
action—‘Consider the lilies. ... If ye had faith even as a grain of 
mustard seed. . . .’ If men today believed that the Spirit was within 
them, and was of immense power, how very different the world 
would be. 

Why is this emphasised? Because—and I speak with reverence 
—the emphasis on the objective, almost solid God, the equality 
of the Son with the Father (which is so often taken to mean that 
Jesus was God walking about in Palestine between 0 and 30 a.p.), 
the metaphorical use of human attributes in God (eyes, hands, 
arms), the emphasis on theological doctrine (the God dying or 
sacrificed for the health of the tribe, the Fall, etc.), the continual 
mediaeval representations of God and the Saints, the wording of 
many hymns and of much teaching—all this emphasises just those 
elements in Christianity which are closest to rejected superstitions 
and to anthropomorphic and idolatrous religious feeling, and, 
thereby, sets up the maximum resistance in the highly secular and 
suspicious sate fon mind. Doctrine and precision are necessary and 
carry the most profound meanings when fully understood. But 
what is symbolical can easily be taken as literal, what is profound 
may easily be taken at surface level as arbitrary or superstitious. 
The full Christian doctrine is, I believe, far too large a mouthful 
to be taken at once; and it has been just those elements which 
demand most knowledge, most faith and most difficulty which 
have for centuries been put in the very forefront of Christian 
teaching. Might it not be better for the Church to concentrate on 
teaching God as the creative immanent present Spirit and the 
words of Jesus as a clue to its nature? It is a large enough task 
without added stumbling blocks. 

I have suggested, in this comment on religion and science, four 
= First, that Christian Churches should accept science 
ovingly and positively. Second, that the Christian philosophy 
must be translated into a coherent commentary, at a profound 
level, on modern social and economic problems in terms intell- 
igible to a good Trade Unionist and valid to the intellectual. 
Third, that the terminology of Christian teaching should be, at 
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least temporarily, purged ruthlessly of its religious form, and 
technicality, becoming, in effect, secular argument leading to 
religious conclusion. Fourth, that an emphasis on the creative 
immanent Spirit, in which religious ethics and the nature of the 
material world are seen to be two aspects of one reality, would 
find a far easier entrance to modern minds than the traditional 
form and emphasis of Church teaching. These comments come 
from a layman, in many ways ignorant, often over-simplifying, 
limited in experience both of the world and of spirit. They are 

ut forward only for what they may reveal of one lay mind 
athe others will be like it) and from a limited experience of 
teaching some hundreds of adults in an atmosphere where frank- 
ness has been unusually possible. That experience, for what it is 
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EUROPEANISM 


FINBAR SYNNOTT, O.P. 


OT long ago General Smuts made a very significant 
Nee about U.N.O. He pointed out that the ‘world 

vote’ instituted by the United Nations may come to be 
a coloured majority vote. Already the Nations which administer 
coloured dependencies are beginning to feel the draught. Britain 
and Belgium and France are indignant about the ‘back-seat 
drivers’ of colonial administration. South Africa has felt half a 
gale already. It is only a matter of time until someone notices, 
and makes a case of, the treatment of American Negroes, which 
is legally so sound, but actually leaves so much to be desired. If 
U.N.O. is going to turn on those that founded it, it is principally 
in matters of colour. If Western Liberalism as a whole is to lose 
the confidence of its multi-coloured following, it will be on this 
question. Nor would a triumph over Russia in war leave things 
any better—possibly rather worse. For each time the coloured 
peoples are asked to co-operate in a war they expect additional 
recognition after it, and anxious war-time promises are then 
evaded until the coloured peoples lose patience. 

This is a very serious matter for Christianity, since the West 
claims, in a general manner, to represent Christianity. Unless there 
is a very marked change in the colour situation of the whole 
world the same process as that which has discredited Christianity 
with the working class of Western nations will take place in 
connection with colour bars. Just as the ‘workers’ were taught to 
identify the Church with capitalism, the enemy; so the coloured 
peoples will be urged to identify it with colour superiority 
prejudice. And both have just sufficient grounds in facts of the 
conduct of Christians, Catholics included, to make the accusation 
really dangerous. Therefore those (and there are plenty of them) 
who think that the triumph of American arms over Communism 
in war would make a sort of clear field for Christianity, with none 
of these social problems to confuse the issue, should remember: 
finish communism and you have the growing, colour-conscious 
nationalisms of coloured peoples throughout the world to deal 
with. And their syllogism will only be slightly different. European 
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religion was identified with colour superiority and exploitation. 
We do not want anything that was connected with such things. 
Therefore. ... 

There are two ways of looking at the future and attempting to 
assess what will be the set-up of the world after another war, with 
that ground of probability which, short of the gift of prophecy, 
must be the guide of preparing for the future. The new atomic 
weapons may be so destructive that very little will be left of the 
human race if, one almost can say when, the war with communism 
is over. But also the relatively small losses of some nations engaged 
in the 1939 war make one wonder if it is not equally likely to 
prove the case that the more efficient the weapon the less the 
destruction, at least in man-power. Possibly a few blows will be 
so terrific that all will be over in a matter of days. And what then? 
No real period of mental change will have accompanied war. 
The world will be where it was, a bit dizzy but soon back to its 
existing frame of mind. If, as some people think, communism as 
an idea would die without its military power and international 
funds, still social prejudice against Christianity might grow, rather 
than diminish, in a majority of the human race, on grounds of the 
colour question. Westerns who will not sit at a table with a Negro 
now will not begin to do so merely because they have beaten 
Russia in war. | 

It is useful to think along these lines because it is a fact that a 
very large part of the missionary work of the Church has become 
mixed up with Europeanism; and still more because the average 
European Christian has not at all analysed the real value of his 
effective cultural leadership in terms of his faith. Continually we 
find “Western civilisation’ and ‘Christian civilisation’ used almost 
interchangeably by European Christians, and what is more serious 
often used interchangeably with ‘Christianity’. And, in practice, 
colour bars are justified on grounds of not letting pee led 
to associate with an inferior culture. This is in its turn based on 
grounds of Christianity, danger to self-respect, and so morality. 
It is one of those insidious half-truths that should be most remorse- 
lessly analysed. It is a fact that few people can keep their souls 
without the protecting influence of their oom culture. But when 
this is associated with a sense of essential moral superiority it 
becomes Phariseeism and really dangerous. One could draw u 
a good application of the words: ‘the harlots and publicans 
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go into the kingdom of heaven before the Pharisees’ in this wise. 
If the coloured peoples of the world to date find sex morality 
and honesty more difficult (harlotry and ‘publicanism’), the whites 
find it harder to avoid the greatest of all sins, pride (Pharisecism), 
and its accompanying lesser sin of injustice, “grinding the faces of 
the poor’, exploiting each other and the coloured world. If we 
could see the human race and true values in terms of St Augustine’s 
two cities, the Angels and the Elect not being only superior, but 
the only good part of the human race; if we could really act as 
if the poorest primitive man of virtue were of incomparably 
more worth than the unjust master of industry or the untruthful 
professor; if we could see the two cities shaping from God’s point 
of view, then we would indeed begin to see. Now we are always 
before a mirage. The mirage is increased by that which I have 
called the effectiveness of western cultural superiority. It has the 
right of might. The coloured peoples of the world want it and 
bow to it to get it. It gives its possessors a perilous sense of power. 
It gives a justification for the superiority attitude—as if, aimost, 
we are bound, we Europeans, to woe our distance from coloured 
folk for the latter’s sake, that we may not fall to them, but they 
be raised to us. So we hold off, and the gap widens. 

Certainly society cannot be based on a hierarchy of moral value, 
chiefly because one cannot know moral value, which is only 
known to God, and also because society under sin would not 
respond. We must leave the dead to bury their dead, men of the 
world to rule the world, except in those rare circumstances where 
a full Christian, full gospel spirit, can achieve social leadership 
without causing riot or losing its purity. And in accordance with 
this the Church accepts, as a necessary limitation, class-bars and 
colour-bars, and does not cry out against them as such. We accept 
ordinary social parmesrsg b purposes of daily social life. We 
demand the recognition of the true moral values in certain 
essential matters, of freedom of faith, before the altar, in essential 
social conditions necessary to moral freedom and a good moral 
life. We attempt beyond that to influence social institutions to a 
truer mould, but more often have to leave the rest to the com- 

sations of a race under a curse and destined to find its peace 

y mutual concession rather than by mutual love. At present we 
have to use the general world-wide effectiveness of white social 
superiority. There is no alternative in action. But it is also necessary 
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to ensure that this does not corrupt the mind, or become an 
acceptance of real social injustice, or blind us to changing social 
forces for which we should allow. To a certain extent it has done 
all this, and it is this that the coloured peoples note in the white 
Christian, and that makes the danger for the future. 

Apart from the plain moral fact noted above, that higher 
culture does not necessarily mean better morals, it may be a 
temptation to worse morals, there is something to be said about 
concepts of ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ in culture. There is a school of 
anthropologists, the Functionalists, who will not use these terms 
at all in connection with culture. It seems that they have been led 
to this largely by reaction against the smug evolutionary attitude 
of nineteenth-century anthropologists, who saw themselves at the 
highest points of evolution, and things high or low as they approx- 
imated to them. Unfortunately the revolting school is as wrong 
in another way, and tends to see each human culture as an adjust- 
ment to environment not comparable to adjustments to any other 
environment, a series of disintegrated reactions to an incompre- 
hensible universe. But while we cannot follow their refusal to 
accept any standard of judgment of higher or lower, better or 
worse, we can actually learn from their approach to appreciate 
much in primitive culture and give it a truer value. It is useful to 
steady our European superiority complex in this way also, by 
recognising that if we have a lead in rational processes and tech- 
nology, we lack much that many primitive cultures have of 
mutuality and justice in economic relationships, of personal and 
family loyalty and many other natural virtues, even ph sane 
and artistry, and of general consistency of all conduct with their 
governing spiritual ideas. Our technology appeals to the ambitions 
of men, and so they accept our leadership—and often lose much 
in doing so. It would be an interesting experiment if some mission 
of the faith could be carried out to a primitive people without 
any apparatus of Europeanism. It would help to bring out the 
clear distinction of the Gospel from the European culture in 
which it has so far been framed, which is ‘higher’ in some ways 
than more primitive cultures, but in others is one of the greatest 
cultural confusions and disintegrations of which history, or pre- 
history, gives us any glimpse. 

The coloured peoples of the earth are coming. They are 
obtaining a world majority vote that we may veto for the 
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moment, but not for long. They are obtaining our knowledge, 
and there is no reason provided by science to question the assum 
tion of the faith which is that they will equal us. India has shaken 
off the yoke and is being followed by the whole of S. Eastern Asia 
and the Pacific. China is in the throes of a revolution which will 
be either to independence of any influence or to dependence on 
the Asiatic influence of Russia. African nationalism—not only 
isolated but Pan-African conventions and organisations—is 
growing apace. It is only a matter of time before Africa has its 
Gandhis or its equivalent of the new Chinese revolution. The 
Mahommedan belt round Southern Asia has already shown con- 
tempt for Europeanism. If the ‘effectiveness’ of Western superio- 
rity in technology forces it into line in matters of industry and 
transport, it will not be forced by that into any greater love. What 
is the situation going to be when these are all equal and look back: 
They will see that the West helped them. But they will also see 
that it bewildered them into giving up many customs that were 
better than Western customs, that it used them for gain and power, 
that it hoodwinked them into an inferiority complex, made them 
feel its gifts of culture were great gifts and served too many years 
for them. They are going to see that during all this its citizens, 
in their personal life, drew away their coats from the coloured of 
the earth as from something unclean. 

It is said that Empires are greatest in their decay. And it is true 
that after the new peoples had swamped Rome they respected 
her more than when she controlled them by her power. And the 
main reason for this stands as a hope for Westernism, that Rome 
was the centre of the faith the new peoples adopted, and will be. 
But the secondary reason, that there was nothing comparable to 
Rome’s philosophy and technology in the culture of the new 
peoples, will not be found now in the same degree. It is not 
uprooted travelling clans, with no time for thought, that are now 
shaking off the old order, but many of them peoples with their 
own settled culture centres, their ancient books and towns and 
monuments and tradition intact, their philosophies, from a 
different angle, as developed as the Greek tradition, their technical 
achievements already almost equal. And in any case, the process 
by which the despoilers of Rome came to be so respectful took 
hundreds of years. We must turn this around, examine it, grasp 
it. Europeanism is going, and going even if Russia does not find 
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herself powerful enough to force the pace. 

The moral for the Catholic is of the utmost importance. 
Almost everywhere the Church has come alongside the Western 
invasion, protected by the awe inspired by the European colonising 
power, or even less nobly, the trading company with its quasi- 
administrative authority and its mercenary soldiers. St Francis 
Xavier’s gloomy remark that the principal obstacle to the con- 
version of the Asiatic was the conduct of the European Christian 
colonist covers the whole history of the mission field. It is going 
to cover the history of missions and origins of modern life as these 
will be written by the scholars of the newly developing world. 
And quite apart from the reaction to be expected from this 
accompanying of Christianity by social injustice, there is the 
question of the whole European tone of the missions. Even if it was 
inevitable to give such local pattern stuff as Tom Brown’s School 
Days or Dickens to children in the African bush as exercises in 
English, still there is more, there is that whole assumption in the 
European literature of the faith, apart from the most philosophical 
or spiritual, that European institutions are the Christian institutions. 
For example the concepts of ownership, or of marriage, or of 
success in life, in all the European literature which surrounds 
Christianity and uses the name of God and Christ, have all their 
respective accretions from Roman Law, Renaissance Roman- 
ticism, and Commercialism. Even the concepts of holiness in 
relation to action or contemplation, activism or peculiar European 
forms of introspection, need clarifying. 

The Holy See has visualised all this in its mission policy, just as 
in its policy towards Greek Christianity. And while the mission- 
aries continue to use the ‘old order’, the subsidised school system 
of the colonial power, the land grant of the mining company, the 
contact created by European diplomacy or commerce, the whole 
emphasis of the mission endeavour of the Church now is to 
develop indigenous institutions, and most particularly to create 
an indigenous clergy, and to create it in a manner best fitted to the 
local customs and psychology. This will disengage the Church 
from ‘Europeanism’ so that, as in India and China now, when only 
indigenous clergy are even partly safe of tenure, and the national 
self-consciousness has come, the Church may not be identified 
with the vanishing colonial influence. Moreover there is insistence 
in this policy on the recognition of the equality of the native 
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clergy and religious, a point that the Holy See has been con- 
tinually called upon to stress when missionaries have been 
affected by the mentality and colour-bars of their European 
colonist associates, or by experience of throw-back to paganism, 
or of irresponsibility, in indigenous clergy and religious. It has 
been for Rome to re-establish the principle that the new peoples 
must have the right to learn by their own mistakes, and to show 
the confidence that created the early European clergy in the 
similar circumstances of the first few centuries after Christ. With 
African and Indian Bishops and Religious Superiors, and a 
Chinese Cardinal, this principle is established. 

There is an immense field for the application of the same prin- 
ciple in colour questions as a whole. White Catholics, migrating 
to or growing up in coloured regions, even missionaries, can 
learn from it to shake off the insidious prejudice of their birth 
that white men are the best kind of men. There is a scope for 
wider sympathy in all Catholic thought and activity towards the 
real values in non-European culture. There is evidence to be 
collected of that universal human application of the Natural Law 
which the Mediaevals called the Jus Gentium, most especially in 
the burning question of the distribution of human wealth, but 
also in many other matters affecting natural Ethics. The study of 
prayer and contemplation could learn from Eastern and African 
forms of asceticism and meditation, just as it gathered much of use 
from Plato. It is urgent that Catholicism should not be trans- 
literated only but fully translated into the non-European cultures, 
that it should be less and less markedly connected with European 
forms—just as its Founder was not a European but an inhabitant 
of that corner of the Mediterranean where European, Asiatic and 
African meet. Thought for the position of the Church when the 
Asiatic and the African, like the Russian, has reached a stage when 
he no longer desires anything European merely because it is 
European, can assist our charity in seeing the importance of this 
full interpretation of Catholicism. 
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NEWMAN AND GRAHAM GREENE. It would require all the intrepidity 
of a French intellectual to see any obvious parallel between 
Newman and Graham Greene, and Marcel Moré, in a recent 
article in Dieu Vivant (cahier 15), with perhaps more than a fair 
ration of special pleading, draws an interesting comparison 
between the two. For him, Newman is a man pursued, haunted 
by the fear of God. And Graham Greene’s heroes, ‘Raven, Pinkie, 
Scobie went as children to catechism to a priest called John Henry 
Newman, and they have remembered his teaching about mortal 
sin and damnation.’ They, with him, possess a haunting sense of 
the invisible world, for 

A saint and a sinner, living in widely different surroundings, 

can belong to the same spiritual family, while it can happen 

that two saints in the same monastery—or two sinners in the 
same ditch—may differ profoundly because of the depth of 
their religious individuality. It is very true that the habit does 
not make the monk. One might be a distinguished figure of the 

Church, possessed of a brilliant culture, even dressed in Roman 

purple, and yet have the same structure of soul as a man who is 

a reject of society, concealing a harelip, steeped in crime. 

M. Moré’s essay is interesting evidence of the growing under- 
standing in France—and further afield—of Newman’s contri-. 
bution to the Catholic conscience of our time. And his admiration 
for Graham Greene, while it proves too much, shows how true it 
is that the English novelist has captured, at the level of situation, 
without argument, that anguish of faith which Newman inter- 
preted once and for all in his Apologia. 

It is not without significance that two serious critical studies of 
Graham Greene, one by Jacques Madaule and the other by Paul 
Rostenne, have recently been published in France. As André 
Molitor remarks in La Revue Nouvelle, in the course of an excellent 
review of the French translation of The Heart of the Matier, 
Graham Greene is the subject of far more serious critical attention 
on the continent of Europe than in England or America. In the 
latter country especially, his ambivalence as an apologete seems to 
have made his position in the ‘Gallery of Great Catholic Authors’ 


a little uncertain. 


* * * * 
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CuristiAN Unity. The instruction of the Holy Office on the 
cecumenical movement has been greeted in non-catholic quarters 
with considerable interest, if with very varying degrees of com- 
prehension and sympathy. BLackrriars has already referred to 
some Anglican reactions, and the Bulletin Vers I’ Unité Chrétienne 
summarises continental protestant opinion in its April issue. In 
Réforme, Pastor Finet writes: 

The Holy Father and Catholics generally pray for the great 

return of all dissidents, and we believe that they do so with all 

their hearts. Protestants pray (and we ask Catholics to be con- 
vinced of our sincerity as we are of theirs) for a reform of the 
structure of the Roman Church which shall open the way to 

Christian unity. God will decide the issue between us. 

In Norway, the Lutheran bishop Berggrav declared: 

Two things result from this decree. First, the fact that con- 
versations between the two sides are approved of. Secondly, the 
possibility for the future of an exchange of thought, and even— 
if not jointly, then at least simultaneously and in the same direc- 
tion—declarations on certain moral questions of the greatest 
importance. 

It is left to the Editor of Theology (May), in a paragraph of 
quite exceptional bad temper, to doubt the sincerity of the Cath- 
olic initiative. Concerning the insistence of the Holy Office on the 
normal provisions of Canon Law with regard to censorship, 
Theology can find no more constructive commentary than, ‘A 

olice church has not much to learn from the Police State’. Such 
from the editor of a review that takes ‘Theology’ for 
its title, is a sad answer to the Holy Office’s appeal for charity in 
judgment. His approval of Karl Adam’s recent lectures on ‘A 
Catholic view of Christian Unity’ is scarcely an adequate sub- 
stitute for a disinterested approach to Catholic tradition. 

* x 

Matisse’s Cure. In an interview with Robert Barrat (Témoign- 
age Chrétien, April 7th) Matisse speaks of his work on the chapel 
he is engaged in designing near Nice: 

As an artist I began by faithfully imitating the masters. Then 

for many years I felt compelled to analyse, to make special 

studies of colour, values, shadow. That is why everyone said I 

worked ‘in the abstract’. In fact I was looking about for the 
means I needed. When I finally had them at hand I let myself 
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go a little, I freed myself from the masters, I began to find my 
own way. It needed the crisis of a grave operation that I under- 
went ten years ago to free me completely. All the most eminent 
doctors gave me up. It is only by a miracle that I survived. Ever 
since I’ve considered that as a windfall. I’ve said to myself: ‘i’m 
going to be able to do what I want’. And that I have dared to 
do. And this chapel is today the synthesis of all my investiga- 
tions, all my hesitations. 
I was born with a chaotic spirit, so tumultuous and disordered ! 
Today I feel unified, at one with the universal harmony of 
creation. My art has taught me humility. The first quality in 
any artist is just that—humility. But I still don’t know how I 
create. 
War AND CONSCIENCE. Recent numbers of People and Freedom 
have contained a discussion on “The Church and War’ by the 
Revd F. H. Drinkwater and Leslie Way. Fr Drinkwater’s extended 
answers to seventeen typical objections to modern war are a 
model of what he is asking for—a reasonable and realistic inter- 
pretation of Catholic tradition. 
Can it be that the Church’s teaching-work is hindered, her 
essential message not easily discernible, under such piles of books 
and precedents and authorities and canons and commentaries, 
with everybody waiting to find out what everybody else has 
said? In our own lifetime, when mankind has been visibly 
dying of war, the ‘conscience objectors’, for all their over- 
hasty judgment, have rendered a real service to the Church as 
well as to the world by mentioning the almost-forgotten word 
‘conscience’. 
Tue Epucation Issuz of Commonweal (April 14th) is notable for 
an article by Professor Willis D. Nutting on the true basis of 
Catholic education. He has much to say that is relevant to our 
own problems. 
Our fundamental purpose, our reason for existence, is to present 
to the world a teaching integrated in the Catholic Faith, so that 
our young people may receive an intellectual formation in the 
Christian Tradition. But our actual efforts are directed to 
keeping up with the Joneses. We try to do what the state 
institutions do. They are interested in vocational and pro- 
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fessional education, and so are we. They regard the specialist 
scholar as the high water mark of intellectuality, and so do 
we. 
However important professional education and research may 
be for Catholic institutions, we are right when we claim that a 
liberal education is more important [because] the whole ideo- 
logical and institutional structure of Christian civilisation is 
disintegrating .... If our society is to survive in anything like 
the form we cherish, the ideas and the institutions which have 
built and continued our civilisation must be restored to their 
former power. But once an idea or an institution has lost its 
traditional influence, that influence cannot be restored as a 
tradition. We cannot, for example, say to people, ‘We must all 
work to bring back the good old days when strong family life 
was taken for granted’. No, when a tradition loses its force the 
ideas contained in it can only be brought back as reasoned 
convictions. 

This bringing about of a reasoned acceptance of the ideas of a 

Christian civilisation is the job of liberal higher education, and 

it is much the most important job in the whole educational 

field. 

Professor Nutting goes on to consider how such a Christian 
liberal education can be forwarded. The majority cannot have 
the opportunity of a Catholic higher education. It must therefore 
be brought to them. He envisages Catholic people’s colleges on 
lines made familiar by the English association for Catholic 
People’s Colleges. And here we may profitably draw attention 
to the “Catholic People’s Week’, sponsored by the Association, 
which is to be held at Stonyhurst from August 12th to August 
19th this year. The lecturers will include Dom Ralph Russell, 
Fr Illtud Evans, o.p., Fr Philip Prime, s.j., R. P. Walsh, R. F. 
Trevett and John Todd. The purpose of the week is precisely that 
suggested by Professor Nutting—a reasoned presentation of 
Catholic teaching (in this case on the Church as a social organism, 
on Christianity and industrialism and on Catholic People’s 
Colleges and the local apostolate) within the setting of a Catholic 
community. Details may be obtained from the Secretary, 21 
Linkmead, Stratton-on-the-Fosse, near Bath. 

ALDATE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—In your February number you printed an article by Mr 
Eversley Belfield on Catholics and Adult Education, proposing the 
foundation of a residential Catholic Adult Education College, a thing 
very much to be desired. However such a pane has been under way 
for four and a half years, and has indeed been mentioned in BLack- 
Friars, and elsewhere in the Catholic press, a number of times through- 
out that period. The Association for Catholic People’s Colleges was 
founded at Oxford in 1945 on the Feast of the Assumption. It has held 
since then a number of ‘weeks’ at places which it has hired, at Oxford, 
Birmingham, Hawkesyard and Cambridge; and local ‘days’ and 
courses have been held at Oxford, Bolton and Taunton. This year the 
‘week’ is to be at Stonyhurst, August 12th to 19th. 

The Association has gone some way with its principal object of 
bringing a permanent residential college, or colleges, into existence. 
A board of Governors was formed a year and a half ago with the 
approval of Cardinal Griffin, when it was hoped at one time that the 
college would be able to start in a big house in Staffordshire, and the 
Archbishop of Birmingham appointed Dr Davis of Oscott as his 
representative on the Board of Governors. This project itself has had 
to be abandoned, but efforts are now being made to bring a college, or 
colleges, into existence elsewhere. The address of the fund which is 
being collected for this purpose is The Catholic People’s College Fund, 
The Midland Bank, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

The Association issues a small folder which describes itself more fully 
than this letter; it is available free to all enquirers. A fuller account of 
the aims which it exists to propagate are contained in Towards a 
Catholic People’s College, by R. F. Trevett (Sheed and Ward, 1s. 6d.). 
All Mr Belfield’s points are dealt with and developed in this book. 

Yours etc. 
Joun M. Topp, 
Hon. Sec. Association for Catholic People’s Colleges 
21 Linkmead, Stratton-on-the-Fosse, near Bath. 


To the Editor, BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—It is gratifying indeed that my five-year-old essay on “Psycho- 
therapy and Ethics’ should prompt so authoritative an article as that 
by Dr Charles Burns in your March issue. I fear however that those of 
your readers who are unable to obey his behest to read my essay may 
be led to suppose that there is disagreement between us where I think 
none exists. Its purpose was in fact to answer the question ‘Is the 
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therapist a moralist:’ with as emphatic a ‘No’ as does Dr Burns himself 
I too hold it to be inadvisable (I should prefer to say ‘disastrous’) ‘that 
the therapist should become involved in the role of spiritual adviser’ 
and that ‘it is not his job to suggest beliefs or values’. Indeed I went 
further than Dr Burns seems prepared to go when I maintained that 
the unconscious influence of the analyst is still more pernicious—even 
therapeutically—than conscious influence. I would far sooner see a 
Catholic analysant with a Communist analyst who was conscious of 
his own beliefs, values, limitations and motivations than with a 


Catholic analyst who was not. 


I am all with Dr Burns in requiring a separation of roles. What I 
question is a separation of fields. But neither, it seems, does Dr Burns 
suppose that the ‘instinctive and emotional’ can be immunised from 
the ‘moral and spiritual’, and treated as a thing apart. 


Where then are the supposed differences between us? Only, I 
would hazard (if we must have a quarrel), about the extent to which the 
‘instinctive and emotional’ and the ‘moral and spiritual’ are in fact 
inseparable, and whether they should or should not be separated. I have 
never of course contended that Jung was a ‘protagonist of the Catholic 
religion’, but the five years which have elapsed since my article was 
written have confirmed me in my conviction that Jung has proved up 
to the hilt that his collective archetypes are precisely (as he claims) the 

sychologica! counterpart of biological instinct, that religion, in some 
im or another (conscious or unconscious) is the regular psychological 
instrument for the assimilation and organisation of instinctive, emo- 
tional and other experience, and that it can be as little neglected in the 
treatment of psychoneurosis as can the digestive and excretory organs 
in the treatment of dyspepsia. (It should be needless to add that, no 
more than Jung, do I hold religion to be nothing but a psychological 
digestive system!) It is difficult therefore for me to view Jung’s psy- 
chology as a sort of post-graduate course to Freud’s for a few chosen 
souls, or religious concerns as an optional superaddition to the equip- 
ment of a non-existent abstraction (an invention of certain theologians, 
I must with shame confess) called the ‘natural man’. For ‘religious’ 
forces too are (though perhaps unconsciously and deleteriously) 
‘operative in the field of mae relationships: in the family, in work 
and leisure’; when ‘we are dealing with loves and hates, with jealousy 
and guilt, with inferiority and self-assertion’. These conclusions of 
empirical psychology I find amply confirmed (by each from their 
different standpoints) by theology, history and anthropology. | 
believe that a psychotherapy which, in its endeavour to become ‘inte- 
rated’ into respectable medicine, would exclude a priori man’s innate 
religious’ forces is as doomed—mortua et mortifera—as is a religion 
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which has become severed from its instinctual and emotional roots. 
This inextricable connection between the ‘moral and spiritual’ and the 
‘instinctive and emotional’ I find hardly less emphasised (however 
disguised and unwillingly) by Freud than by Jung: notably in the whole 
development of his psychoanalysis “Beyond the Pleasure-Principle’ to 
increasing emphasis on the function of the ‘super-ego’ in mental health 
and sickness, in his own seemingly compulsive interest in essentially 
‘religious’ questions, in his fashioning and re-fashioning of myth—of 
CEdipus, of the primaeval horde, or Eros and Thanatos, of the Akhna- 
tonite Moses. Perhaps Freud himself never faced the full psychological 
implications of his own — but I would suggest that we 
rob him of much of his real greatness if we ignore his highly ‘unscien- 
tific’ phantasies, and see him as nothing but the founder of a purely 
rational ‘medical psychology’. 

Jung’s concern with alchemy and yoga is certainly disconcerting on 
first inspection, but it is important to understand what he is about. He 
does not urge us to undertake these procedures of other times and 
climes: on the contrary he warns us sternly against deliberately 
attempting anything of the sort. But he does claim to find in them an 
ancient wisdom concerning psychological processes, and nature’s own 
resources for healing and integration, which at once confirm, illuminate 
and supplement modern psychology. This claim is of course open to 
discussion and dispute; in any case it involves a highly specialised line 
of research which few busy practitioners can be expected to undertake. 
But the claim should not be without interest to Dr Burns. For if 
alchemy and yoga have anything to teach us, it is undoubtedly con- 
cerning the impossibility of detaching ourselves from those ‘simpler 
problems of i individual’ of which he speaks, concerning the 
radically instinctual, physiological, even biological, character of 
ee processes, and concerning the ineluctable necessity of 

eginning with the ‘dung at our feet’ (the very materia prima of the 
alchemists) if ‘health and holiness’ are to grow. 


This brief letter is necessarily restricted to unsubstantiated assertions: 
their verification must be sought in the appropriate literature, or better 
still in the manifestations of the human psyche itself. But believing as 
I do with Dr Burns that ‘the reconciliation and synthesis of religion and 
psychology is of far greater importance than that between “religion 
and science” which agitated a previous generation’, it seems well that 
the points at issue should not be misconstrued at the outset, or these 
deep waters muddied up with non-existent differences. I could wish he 

defined our supposed differences a little more closely: there seems 
to be no disagreement between us that the dilemma “between sex and 
science with Freud and religion and alchemy with Jung’ is quite 
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illusory. 1 for my part do not of course advocate a deep analysis of 
moral and religious factors for any and every mental disturbance, any 
more than a major surgical operation for every occurrence of indi- 

estion. I am still uncertain just where we disagree, but hope that in this 
sen I have stuck my neck out conspicuously and provocatively 
enough to ensure a riposte which will leave no doubt. 

Yours, etc. 
Victor WHITE, 0.P. 


To the Editor, BLACKFRIARS 

Sir,—It is equally gratifying to me to find that there is no obvious 
cleavage of opinion between Fr White and myself. My first reaction 
in fact to his reply was to cry ‘touché’ and leave it at that, but it might 
be ungenerous not to take up his challenge. 

I did agree in my remarks, that the character and belief of the thera- 
pist must influence the patient unconsciously, although the extent and 
nature of this kind of influence must be conjectural, while the effect of 
direct advice and suggestion of values is more obvious, and is not, to 
my mind, the job of the therapist. 

Now, while beyond the field of the ‘instinctive and emotional’ 
extends the landscape of the ‘moral and spiritual’ to beyond human 
sight, the therapist for the most part is concerned just with the field 
which he is hoeing and digging, preparing it, one hopes, to grow a 
harvest and fit in with the rest of the land. So I still say that in practice 
we do separate the one from the other. 

Having said this, 1 do admit that the ‘emotional’ and the ‘moral’ are 
in a sense identified; because of love, hate and guilt, etc. If I seem to 
avoid the term ‘moral’ it is because it implies a definite set of ethics and 
values, and suggests that these are to be imposed on the patient. 

Also I think it is stretching concepts a bit far to claim that all psycho- 
neurosis, including presumably nervous dyspepsia, has to be con- 
sidered in a religious framework (except in the obvious sense that 
everything is a part of the whole). I doubt whether Jung would main- 
tain that the pa wot unconscious has to be tapped or mobilised in 
every case and at every stage of life. 

I do heartily welcome the corrective applied by Fr White to the 
summary dismissal of Freud’s ‘aneaitelaa? (or his preoccupation 
with religious issues without being really aware of what he was doing). 
It is through this aspect that a synthesis may one day be found between 
the schools. 

I fear that my riposte will leave lots of doubt, and I may be quite 
off the track, but here I retire. 

Yours, etc. 
C. Burns. 
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REVIEWS 


Tue JosHua Rott. By K. Weitzmann. (Princeton University Press, 
$7-50. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege; 42s.) 
Tue Mosaics OF NorMaNn Sicity. By Otto Demus. (Routledge and 

Kegan Paul; £4 4s.) 

Two recent publications have revolutionised the study of phases in 
Byzantine art history though it may be many years before art historians 
have fully worked out their implications. Both had been long expected. 
At least since 1935 Dr Kurt Weitzmann has possessed an international 
reputation as the greatest living authority on Byzantine manuscript 
illumination and it was rumoured as early as 1940 that he had reached 
conclusions as to the dating of the ‘classical’ paintings in the Joshua 
roll which contradicted a number of current generalisations on the 
development of Byzantine painting. His final decisions have now been 
published from the Princeton University Press. 

The miniatures in the Joshua Rotulus in the Vatican library had been 
dated as early as the fifth century. Gradually the dating had shifted and 
the most commonly accepted opinion had placed them close to the 
year 1700. Dr Weitzmann has now proved them to be tenth century 
work and by so doing has transformed all previous estimates of middle 
Byzantine Art. He analyses stylistically not only the Joshua rotulus but 
the group of illuminated MSS most closely connected with it— 
Vatican Gr. MSS. 746 and 747 and the Vatopedi Octateuch—and 
introduces a scientific system of dating which will be applicable to 

uite different MS groupings.He then deals in turn with the origin.and 
hc of such recurrent motifs as the Hellenistic town, the 
rustic villa and the tower in the sacred grove. At the close he discusses 
the sources for the triumphal idea in pictorial art. He has established for 
ever the vitality of the acetal renaissance in tenth-century Constan- 
tinople. 

papal be possible to make minor criticisms of his great work, 
especially in his treatment of the Vatopedi Octateuch, but the main 
lines of his interpretation are clearly definitive and it would be cheap to 
criticise so great a master. It is significant of the far-reaching results of 
his detailed research that the Joshua Roll provides an obvious clue for the 
dating of the astonishingly classical wall paintings found near Varese; 
though these have only oem published since the publication of his 
own book. The study of Italian as well as of Byzantine painting will 
be profoundly affected by his consummate scholarship. 

A close parallel is offered by the publication of Mosaics of Norman 
Sicily. It had been rumoured since the end of 1938 that Dr Otto Demus 
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had established the Constantinopolitan origin of the great mosaic 
series in the Cathedral of Monreale. It was realised that this would have 
major implications for the study of pictorial art in late twelfth. 
century Byzantium and Southern Italy. The results of his research 
have just been published in 1950. 

The effects of the delay have been in many ways most fortunate, 
For here again a discovery has been placed in its full context. The 
volume consists of 457 pages of text ol 120 plates of illustrations. The 
first 195 pages deal definitively with the monuments of Norman 
Sicily and their mosaic decorations, the next thirty-five pages with 
their iconography, the next sixteen with the use of motifs from land- 
—_ and architecture and the rest with the development of mosaic 
style in Norman Sicily and its dissemination. 

Once again it would be easy to construct a list of little criticisms: thus 
the present reviewer would query nearly every judgment Dr Demus 
passes on Cypriot wall paintings. It would be so easy and so cheap. 
Like Dr Weitzmann, Dr Demus is a master of the first rank. Fifteen 
years of careful research have been distilled into a study which will 
retain its value for generations and which has illuminated quite 
different fields of art history from those he has made particularly his 
own. Thus any future analysis of twelfth-century English painting 
must take this book into a full account. For the schools of Anglo- 
Norman — only become fully intelligible when they are related 
to the stylistic changes in Norman Sicily. Behind the bending figure 
of St Paul in St Anselm’s Chapel in Canterbury there lies the Coadine 
figure of St Paul in the Capella Palatina at Palermo, mosaics in Mon- 
reale are a source behind the work of two of the greatest masters in the 
Winchester Bible; the master of the Genesis initial and the master of the 
Morgan leaf. While the two most beautiful illuminations of the 
Winchester Psalter are most probably derived from the the half-des- 
troyed mosaics in the Martorana. 

The long research of Dr Weitzmann and Dr Demus have once more 
illustrated the fact that any marked advance in the study of medieval 
art history bears with it, directly or indirectly, the possibility of an 
advance in all the rest. GERvVASE MATHEW, 


Dercas THE DRAUGHTSMAN. By Randolph Schwabe. (Rockliffe Pub- 
lishing Co.; 21s.). 

The admiration aroused by the works of Degas at various times, has 
been considerable in this country. The justice of this has been ques- 
tioned whether indeed he is worthy of such an eleva _ position, but 
whatever may be said against him in regard to the relative absence of 
genuine creativity his undeniable value Ties in his drawings; for these 
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he is justly renowned. The late Degas is the most familiar, the man who 
executed pastels with amazing verve, breadth, and freedom, repre- 
senting prima ballerinas enveloped in the ethereal, transient beauty of 
the opera or the ballet. There is indeed a danger that the structural 
unity underlying these vivid records of fleeting gesture or movement 
may be overlooked; the author of this book recognises this tendency 
and dispells any such illusions. 

The text is brief—a short introduction reconstructing the artist’s 
historical background and the relevant influences; stress is laid at this 
point on the adherence to the main European traditions, and more 
particularly that traceable to the influence of the French classical artist 
Ingres, and also (perhaps not so immediately apparent) the consummate 
master of line, Holbein. Affinity is discerned too in the distribution of 
the significant areas of form to that practised by Tintoretto—an obvious 
example of course being the ‘Susanna and the Elders’ where the prin- 
cipal shapes are marshalled into the most intricate and fascinating 
pattern relationships—thus the daring innovations commonly associ- 
ated with Degas are seen to have their roots firmly entrenched in the 
fundamental traditions. 

Supplementing the text are forty-four illustrations, three of them 
drawings by Ingres and the others are confined to Degas’s own work; 
they have been selected with admirable discrimination and sensibility. 
Each is commented upon, the character and the attributes that went 
into the making of that character are graphically described with 
economy and adequacy. 

Those who were fortunate enough to know or perhaps study under 
the late Professor Randolph Schwabe will find no cause for surprise in 
these pages, rather they will see once more the impartial penetrating 
vision coupled with the tolerance and kindliness that were ever domina- 
ting features in his nature. He was a man entirely devoid of malice and 
although not lacking in candour, he never made a criticism that was 
purely destructive, this generosity was always evident and is maintained 
throughout this book. The publishers note on the dustcover refers to it 
as an assuring guide to students; how discouraging such a statement 
can be, indicating only too frequently the condescending manner. It 
will not be found here. Despite his immense scholarship Professor 
Schwabe was constantly aware of the limitations of his learning and his 
pronouncements were qualified by humility. This 
volume is a rationally balanced and unpretentious account recom- 
mending itself to all who are interested in draughtsmanship and more 
especially to all who penetrated beyond the reticent and austere 
personality of the author and so hold memories of a man of rare 
calibre. M. SHIRLEY 
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Aupuson’s AMERICAN Birps. (Batsford; 6s. 6d.) 


Colour reproduction, from the point of fidelity to the original is 
always a questionable venture, there is the ever present danger of over- 
stressing the brilliance, or the contrary error of nebulous and senti- 
mental colouring; and it is here that the publishers are to be congrat- 
ulated. In these reproductions of the famous nineteenth-cen 


ornithologist’s aquatints, they have succeeded in conveying the fresh- | 


ness and exotic mystery of the birds in all their glorious array, (at the 
same time preserving the structural integrity of the draughtsmanship) 
without descending to the crudity that only too often destroys ihe 
validity of colour illustration. Selection of the plates themselves from 
the extraordinary wealth of material is a triumph, when the difficulty 
of deciding which can be best calculated to inform the general reader 
and at the same moment show to advantage the genius of Audubon, is 
considered. The choice is happily varied including the majestic, richly 
coloured Wild Turkey of the frontispiece, or the Carolina Paroquet 
instinct with a vitality that almost sends it darting from the page into 
the air, or again the less prepossessing White Crowned Pigeon with 
his more sombre greys contrasted against the bright orange flowers 
about him. 

Sacheverell Sitwell, who is the general editor of the new series of 
Batsford Colour Books, is responsible for the text and notes on the 
plates in the present volume. The brief introduction complements the 
vivid illustrations; rich in style, his allusions are as varied as the birds 
themselves and make delightful reading. Lamenting the irresponsible 
extermination of the Passenger Pigeon he also puts in a powerful plea 
for the English gaming cock, enumerating the different refinements of 
the species and providing ample material for another study. Without 
wishing to impugn the author’s enthpsiasm for the bird it did seem a 
rather Eeatie digression from the principle theme, or are we to infer 
that he is seeking an author for yet another volume in this excellent 
series? M. SHIRLEY 


PoRTRAIT OF SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. By G. H. Cook. (Phoenix House; 
12s. 6d.) 


This is a worthy successor to the author’s previous studies of Canter- 
bury and Durham, both text and illustrations maintaining the high 
standard set in those volumes. Salisbury has some claim to be considered 
unique among the ancient cathedrals of England since it alone belongs 
almost exclusively to one style and period, the early English of the 
thirteenth century. The beautiful symmetry of the vast pile and its 
exquisite setting in a spacious close with spreading lawns fringed by 
ancient houses of many periods combine to produce one of the most 
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lovely pictures to be found anywhere in the country. Salisbury has yet 
another claim to distinction as being the home of the liturgical Use of 
Sarum which, first compiled by St Osmund at the end of the eleventh 
century, was eventually adopted throughout the province of Canter- 
bury and spread even to Ireland and Scotland. 

It was in 1219 that Bishop Poore, authorised by a Papal Bull, 
removed the seat of the diocese from the cramped and unsuitable 
setting or Old Sarum to a meadow near the Avon and the following 

ear laid the foundation stone of the present cathedral which was con- 
secrated in 1258. In the fourteenth century the tower and spire were 
added. 
Though the actual fabric suffered comparatively little from reformers 
and puritans it was far otherwise at the end of the eighteenth century 
when James Wyatt was let loose on the building under the guise of 
effecting ‘improvements’. This vandal architect destroyed the detached 
bell-tower, the chantries flanking the Lady Chapel and the beautiful 
thirteenth-century pulpitum. Sir Gilbert Scott’s restoration in the 
sixties was decidedly drastic and most people nowadays will consider 
that Wyatt’s screen made up of mediaeval bits and pieces was more 
pleasing than the metal horror which took its place. 

It is gratifying to note that the author pt the true purpose 
of the cathedral—as indeed of all Christian cathedrals—when he says 
(p. 45):—‘The supreme act of worship in the cathedral was the cele- 
bration of High Mass which took + every morning at 9 or 10 
at the altar of the Assumption of the Blessed Mary in the sanctuary’. 
There are three plans, one of which shows the position of the various 
mediaeval altars from which we learn that the high altar stood con- 
siderably further west than does the present holy table. 

E. T. Lone 


THE ae In Puitosopuy. By J. V. Langmead Casserley. (Faber 
18s. 

Philosophy has been defined as the science of reality in terms of 
ultimate causes gained by the light of natural reason. The word ‘ulti- 
mate’ is important since it indicates that the conclusions reached by 
philosophers in their investigation of reality should be final and not 
provisional. Wisdom demands a definitive solution of the problems of 
experienced reality—a philosopher should not be content with sug- 
— as to how things may have been caused or about possible ends 
or which they may conceivably exist; rather he needs to know the 
actual causes, both final and efficient, which explain adequately the 
universe in which he lives. For a philosopher, then, the superna’ 
constitutes something of a problem, partly because it involves the 
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presence in reality of elements which he can never come to know b 
unaided reason, and partly because it makes his explanations of the 
reality he does know, to some extent provisional. To say that his 
explanations are provisional does not imply of course that they may 
turn out to be wrong since there cannot be ‘two truths’, but it does 
mean that the philosophical explanation of reality is essentially imper- 
fect—a partial apprehension of truth. 

For a Christian, in consequence, philosophy is the search for an 
essentially imperfect understanding tale and the question naturally 
arises as to how this can be a search for wisdom. Is not wisdom a 
completely satisfying and universal understanding of reality? Dis- 
tinctions can of course be made. It can be said that nse under- 
standing is satisfactory at the level of human reason, that it enables us 
to understand nature to the extent to which nature is intrinsically in- 
telligible, that it constitutes the ‘whole truth’ within natural limits, 
On the other hand the supernatural is above the natural and know- 
ledge of it or ignorance does not intrinsically affect our knowledge of 
the natural universe. This kind of distinction leads to a fairly clear-cut 
distinction between the natural and the supernatural and a consequent 
distinction of philosophy from theology. It has however one practical 
drawback since its acceptance can lead to the view of reality as a 
collection of natures complete in themselves to which the super- 
natural has been added as a kind of metaphysical accident, and for 
which, in the natures themselves, there exists no natural potentiality. 
Without some potentiality in nature for the supernatural there can of 
course be no real continuity and to avoid this difficulty ‘obediential 
potentiality’ is invoked. As far as can be seen this kind of potentiality 
is a capacity but not a tendency, a negation but not a privation, it has 
reference to a cause of infinite power which is creative, not merely 
‘eductive’. The same distinction applied to natural and supernatural 
truth would seem to imply that philosophical understanding is capable 
of being perfected by revealed wisdom, but has no natural demand or 
tendency to such perfecting. Since wisdom as knowledge is essentially 
conscious this might lead to the view that there can be no conscious 
articulation of natural with supernatural truth. 


On the other hand, if some such distinction is not made it is almost 
inevitable that philosophy will either merge with or conflict with 
revealed truth. Conflict will take place if philosophical understandi 
lays claim to universality and adequateness—the supra-reasonable wi 
be rejected as the unreasonable. Merging will take place where re- 
vealed truth is accepted as unique —iden and philosophy will appear 
as an unsatisfying alternative to divine wisdom. 

As might be surmised from the title, the author of the present book 
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sets out to discuss these problems. The first part of the book is devoted 
to a résumé of the opinions of Christian thinkers on this particular 

int. The three tendencies already alluded to will be found exempli- 
fied in the development of Christian thought. This part of the book 
is of great interest and well done. The author’s sympathies on the 
whole would appear to be with the Augustine tradition—his judgment 
on St Thomas is that he was the Christian apologist par excellence, his 
one serious error was the rejection of the ontological argument, and 
that ‘in turning philosophy into a rationalistic prelude to theology and 
and the life of bith St Thomas overlooked the essential truth of the 
Augustinian insistence that, so far as human thought and experience 
are concerned, faith precedes rational inquiry’. (p. 81.) 

In the second part of the book the author presents his own thoughts 
on the present opportunity of the Christian in philosophy. He believes 
that the Christian in philosophy is ‘a Christian man trying to see life 
steadily and whole, seeking a comprehensive vision of all the facts, 
natural, aesthetic, moral and social, by interpreting them as the con- 
stituents of a Christian universe, best, because most profoundly, com- 
prehensively and stimulating, explained in terms of analogies drawn 
from the experience of Christian personality in Christian history. The 
function of the Christian philosopher is not primarily apologetic at all. 
He is not in any sense an organ of an evangelical church, but a philos- 
opher seeking to interpret life and reality. His aim is to proclaim and 
dasrste the truth as he sees it’. (p. 252-253.) 

While the reader will probably find a number of points upon which 
he disagrees with the author, a reading of the book is to be recom- 
mended since it is both informative and stimulating. It has moreover 
the advantage of being well and clearly written. 

GEORGE EKBERY 


My Puttosopuy. And other Essays on the Moral and Political Problems 
of our time. By Benedetto Croce. Selected by R. Klibansky. 
Translated by E. F. Carritt. (Allen and Unwin 15s.) 


The main title of this book is merely the title of the first essay, a brief 
retrospect of ten pages in which Croce considers the factors which have 
moulded his thought. Hence the reader must not be led to e any 
summary statement or restatement of Croce’s system, nor will he find 
anything of a kind that Croce has not said before. It is true that there 
are ten pages on “Why we cannot help calling ourselves Christians’, 
which in a more positive appreciation of Christianity than we have 
hitherto associated with the oahee, but the Christianity is still of a very 
vague and general sort. The book is really a pious gathering of some of 


Croce’s more recent jottings, varying in length from a single page to 
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twenty-eight, and it will please those whom Croce has pleased already, 
It is natural to take a much more charitable view of nineteenth. 

century liberalism now that it is a spent force. Fifty years ago, with its 

aggressive secularism and its complacent belief in inevitable human 

progress, it was still the enemy of the best, and a powerful enemy too, 


Today, when so many devils worse than the first have entered into its 


inheritance, its remaining representatives have become allies, slight! 
dubious allies but still allies, in the preservation of fundamental human 
values. Croce, at any rate, has not lost his faith in humanity and liberty, 
and, although he retains the limitations of his earlier years, it is good to 
see that the aged philosopher has not been disillusioned by events 
which have been of their nature more shattering to mere liberal 
humanitarianism than to a more adequate creed. On such grounds 
these essays are, if not particularly enlightening, nevertheless rather 
touching. 
D. J. B. Haweans 


THE MAKING OF CENTRAL AND EasTERN Europe. By Francis Dvornik. 
(London. The Polish Research Council, 25s.) 


Dr Dvornik’s latest book is a continuation of his earlier work Les 
Slaves, Byzance et Rome au IX siécle and incorporates many views 
already expressed in various languages in different historical journals. 
Dr Dvornik sets out to correct the impression, too long traditional, 
that the development of central and east European civilisation was the 
extension of the German Holy Roman Empire. If at times Dr Dvornik 
has pressed his case a little too far it may be said in his favour that history 
is best learned by thesis and anti-thesis. 

The hero of the book is the half Saxon half Byzantine Emperor 
Otto III to whom the muscular christians of the older German school 
have done scant justice. It must be confessed that some of his more 
recent defenders ne been a little intoxicated by the romance which 
surrounds this enigmatic figure, half humanist, half ascetic, completely 
enamoured of the Imperial ideal. Dr Dvornik wonders why it was not 
he, but his prosaic successor Henry II, who received the honours of 
canonisation, yet there is something about Otto III in his more exultant 
moments which reminds us more of Napoleon than of St Louis, while 
the instability of his character, ranging from the contemplation of 
a and far-reaching designs to fits of the most abject depression, 
eaves us in doubt that a longer span of years would have seen the 
fulfilment of the noble ambitions he had undoubtedly conceived. The 
uniting of Germans, Italians and Slavs on an equal footing under the 
Imperial crown, with a great metropolitan See at Gnesen for the Slavs 
a the title of Patrician of the Empire for national leaders like Boleslas 
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of Poland was most ardently to be desired, but is not Dr Dvornik a 
little hard in placing all the blame for its non-fulfilment on the shoulders 
of the Emperor Henry II, Otto’s successor? The early German Emperors 
depended upon the personal loyalty of their own tribe, Saxon, Swabian 
or whatever it might be and Otto had alienated such support by his 
Byzantine habits and world embracing pn Further, we know how 
inherent in the German peoples were the forces of disunion, and that 
such was the case too among the Slavs is amply shown by Dr Dvornik 
as he follows up the career of his hero Boleslas the Brave, Duke of 
Poland. Indeed, the strictures addressed by the saintly missionary monk 
Bruno of Querfurt to the Emperor Henry II for stirring up strife 
among Christians might with equal justice have been levelled at the 
Polish Duke. Dr Dvornik emphasises the perfect working of the 
Gelasian theory of Church and State as shown by the relations between 
Otto and his old tutor, Sylvester II. Yet surely this was to be but 
transitory, for in the end it was to the Emperor that the Pope owed his 
appointment and this was soon to prove unsatisfactory to those 
Churchmen in whose minds were hardening the theories which were 
to convulse Christendom in the Church’s great struggle for freedom 
from lay control. 

Many new facts come to light in Dr Dvornik’s pages to emphasise 
that the Byzantine east and the Latin west were still bound in the unity 
of Christendom. Will the learned author not favour us with a full-dress 
life of Bruno of Querfurt of whose tantalising career he vouchsafes a 
few glimpses? We hear that missionary colleges were founded on both 
sides of the Alps for the conversion of the heathen Slavs, while the 
hermit St Romuald was only held back from labouring in the Slavonic 
mission field by ill-health. Dr Dvornik gives much needed publicity 
to the fact that the Christian Slav countries were by no means poor 
relations of the west but were in many respects far ahead of our own 
ancestors, having received their faith and their culture directly from 
Byzantium where the civilisation of Greece and Rome flourished 
unabated. The mediaevalist will find this book full of fascinating and 
rewarding material. 

RICHARD BLUNDELL, S.J. 


BisHop SHANAHAN OF SOUTHERN NicertA. By John P. Jordan, c.s.sp. 
(Clonmore and Reynolds; 16s.) 


This is a missionary book of considerable interest. In a foreword 
Archbishop Mathew, Apostolic Delegate of British East and West 
Africa says: ‘It is hard to think of any man who has left a deeper 
imprint on the African mission field in the last fifty years than Joseph 
Shanahan. ...’ The man whom one might almost call the apostle of 
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Southern Nigeria was built on a heroic mould both physically and 
spiritually. Alongside his zeal his very attractive human character 
stands out in this book; his use of his ‘six foot of Irish manhood’ for 
God, as when he converted a village by taking on a bush cow, a 
creature somewhat tougher than a buffalo, armed only with a stick, 
and defeating it in single combat; his humour, as in a story he tells of 
deputies who came to make the confessions of a whole village who 
could not reach the Church, and in spite of his protests followed him 
round ‘exuding lists of whoppers’. All this gives a charm to the narra- 
tive reminiscent of the legends of St Columba and St Columbanus, 
Bishop Shanahan is already a legend, his treks through the unexplored 
bush; his escapes from being eaten—a coveted meal as the cannibals 
thought his giant spirit would pass into those that ate him; the extra- 
ordinary scenes of devotion that followed him, whole villages following 
him for days to hear Mass at each stop; physical interference with his 
work by the devil. He lived on those high planes where the kingdom 
of God and of Evil are clearly defined and at war, although he had also 
a real sympathy for the heathen rites, and was one of the new type of 
missionaries who will not overthrow idols, but patiently train what is 
an attempt at religion into the right channels. During his adminis- 
tration Southern Nigeria passed from a struggling mission of three or 
four thousand into a vast church of two hundred thousand, already 
subdividing into new Bishoprics. 

Fr Jordan goes deeply into the question of Bishop Shanahan’s 
mission method. In 1902, when he took over, the cult of universal 
education had not developed in Africa. Some of the missionaries were 
against schools, and the method in use was that of the ‘Christian village’, 
used extensively in Northern Africa, a parallel of the ‘reduction’ 
system, which consisted in forming a group of Christians into a social 

oup and taking them out of the pagan tribal milieu. Bishop Shanahan 

ound that too often it consisted only of redeemed slaves or redeemed 

human sacrifice victims, the former frequently slaves because of a 
delict, or defeated enemies. Such a community did not command the 
tespect of the people, was expensive and often only led to apostasy 
when freedom was obtained. Bishop Shanahan set out to conquer the 
tribes, placing schools at all the chief settlements, gaining the ~ 
on grounds of social progress as well as of faith, the parents by the 
children. An experience he had, as in a vision, directed him to go 
into the interior, to preach the Trinity and found schools. Some 
hundreds of these schools which he left at his death, with their teachers 
who were also Baptisers and Catechists, gave him his harvest. 


The saints have been opportunist, and the great Bishop caught in 
this way the moment that seems to come in so many African tribes 
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when they are ready for mass conversions. But we have to remember 


in reading the book that with the popularisation and progressive 
secularisation of education in Africa Fa school will become * and 
less a perquisite of the missionary. Even if the Church can retain its 
existing schools, with their pastoral value, the founding of new ones, 
with an apostolic value, is becoming more and more difficult as 
Education Departments encourage ‘Community’ schools. Like the 
mass conversions which so often accompanied this method one might 
say that the wave has broken, even if it still sends sweeps of foam up 
the beach. This reminds us not to make too much of any ‘method’, or 
at least to visualise and use it with detachment, and with readiness to 
find a substitute when the human prop is knocked away, and even to 
see its weaknesses while we use it. The identification of the Church 
with ‘progress’ has serious disadvantages, since it makes it so difficult 
to find out what is really desired, faith or progress; and when literacy, 
or some status aimed at has been achieved, the faith may be felt super- 
fluous. Reading of Bishop Shanahan one feels he was of the stature 
that would have nak to this change. But he died before the 
African drift to town became the phenomenon it now is, before the 
limitations of the school closely identified with tribal life could really 
appear, and before there was a serious secularist rivalry in the education 
fel. Te is being written over Africa now that practically any method, 
in the sense of attachment of the apostolate to some form of social 
organisation or influence, is becoming insecure, and the Church will 
be more and more thrown back onto preaching, the sacraments and 
the inspiration, irrespective of circumstances, of the Gospel life. 
Perhaps therefore the most inspiring part of this history is Bishop 
S an’s faith in the African: “Above all a man called to be the 
vessel of the divine’. No doubt in these words he was thinking of the 
golden imagination and the extraordinary power of self-devotion of 
the black man. He may also have been ileniing that, as the people 
most backward in the worldly sense, if the African has a special 
vocation among the nations, it may well prove to be in a revival of 
great simplicity and spirituality. 

In Jospeh Shanahan his beloved people were given a saintly hero 
who understood and loved them, who could speak of the charm of 
head-hunters while he felt with physical nausea the ‘possession’ of their 
tribal life; was given the choicest graces for their conversion and 
became a legend, both in the country of his birth where he founded 
the Killeshandra Sisters, and in that of his choice, where he led a great 
mission. 

FINBAR SYNNOTT, O.P. 
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